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EXPELLING, BEES FROM “INCORPO. 
ATED TOWNS 


PROF. COOK CONSIDERS THE MATTER. 


G UR city council is about passing an ordinance 
tr excluding all -bees from the corporation. 
K | We have perhaps 15 persons who keep bees, 
and they do not have over 100 stands, all 
told; but owing to ignorance and prejudice 
they are about to banish all bees. We do not 
want any trouble, and shall do all we canto keep 
peace; but if worse should come to worst, can you 
give us any light as to the legal points in the case ? 
Barry, Ill., Sept. 14, 1886. H. C. First. 
The above was forwarded to Prof. Cook, 
requesting that he would give us his opin- 
ion, and especially that he would advise in 
regard to the matter. Below is his reply: 
This matter of antagonism between bee-keepers 
and those of other occupations is surely becoming 








a serious one. Truly, if bees are a nuisance—and | 
| ed? I know wash-day is hard enough for my wife, 


on no other ground can they be forced \from vil- 


lage or city—it is strange, passing strange, that we | 


—aye, the world—had not found it out before. 


We now have nearly 50 colonies of bees here at | 
' adorns our clothes-reel each Monday were to be 


the college, and, as you know, Mr. Editor, we area 
little hamlet, and these bees are within three rods 


of Dr. Beal's barn, and only two or three rods fur- | 


ther from his house; yet I have never beard Dr. 
Beal complain a word. 
have bees, and I have never heard a word of com- 
plaint. 


Several people in Lansing | 


I:know of a city in Michigan where two or | 


three quite large apiaries have been kept right | 


within the corporation, and yet no complaint, so | 


far as I know, has been made. 
Weall know, that, in spring, bees may soil clothes 


| 


dies near by an apiary, and we know that bees 
may become very cross in autumn, and may thus 
greatly disturb those who may either by chance or 
necessity come near the bee-yard. We also know, 
that, in times when no honey is being gathered 
from the flowers, bees may attack fruit or exposed 
sweets in houses and stores, and thus become 
sometimes almost an insufferable annoyance, es- 
pecially to those who are unused to bees, and so 
have a terrible dread—and just as terrible, even if 
groundless—of being stung. 

I do not believe any town council will unite 
against the bee-interest unless there is some cause. 
Almost all our people respect any honest, legiti- 
mate industry; and surely ours must be respected, 
oot only from its merits but from its very age. 

THE BEE-KEEPER’S DUTY. 

Now it occurs to me, that each bee-keeper ought 
to reduce these disturbing elements to the very 
lowest minimum. In spring, why not shut the bees 
in on wash-days, if a near neighbor is to be annoy- 


even at best, and it would be a sore vexation to 
her and me (for what hurts the “ gude wife”’ hurts 
me more), if that ring of immaculate white which 


flecked with the dirty yellow which often marks 
the first flight of bees. How easy to prevent this 
on the part of the bee-keeper! Duty demands that 
neglect in this shall never break the friendship of 
neighbors. 

But how about the troubles in fall? We all know, 
that, if we work late in the season with hybrids, 
or bees disposed to be cross, in the usual way, 


| when there is no honey to gather, especially if it is 


eold, we incite such anger that the bees may not 
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be approached, even from quite a distance, with- 
out danger of stings. In such cases, if we have 
near neighbors we must not work with the bees; 
or if necessity compels such work, never work with- 
out a bee-tent. Then we do not chuse the bees to 
become irascible; we get no stings ourselves when 
at work, and we run much less danger of inciting 
the bees to rob. Just this one precaution may 
save a neighborhood quarrel. If in September 
we find our bees are greatly troubling our neigh- 
bor with his fruit, can’t we shut the bees up, put 
them inthe cellar, or even remove them a mile or 
two, rather than awaken the displeasure of our 
neighbor s? 

Again, if we find our neighbors are troubled, 
why not goto them with a heart full of love and 
our hands full of nice honey, and say we regret 
this annoyance, and talk over the matter, asking 
for forbearance, and promising all possible cau- 
tion? Such a course will win our neighbor, and 
what more glorious than that? When the grand 
apostle Paul said, “‘ As much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men,” he was simply urging 
against quarrels, for a quarrel is very difficult 
when one of the parties has only love in his heart. 
Next to a perfectly harmonious home is a per- 
fectly united neighborhood. Let each of us bee- 
keepers do our part to secure just such a one at our 
place, and I believe there will be few occasions to 
invoke the aid of law, and few to call for the aid of 
* the Union.” 

THE LAW, AND BEE-KEEPERS' 

No doubt some have feared that the ‘“ Union” 
might become a sort of heartless monopoly, a 
huge sort of “ boycotter,”” whose tendency would 
be to stir up broils. Very likely there will arise 
eases like that in Wisconsin, when, with even the 
greatest care, litigation can not be avoided. In 
places like California, where the fruit-interest is 
of such magnitude, it may be almost iinpossible to 
uvoid prosecution at the hands of the law. Good 
men may possibly feel thet bees and bee-keepers 
are really a nuisance, and call upon legal author- 
ities to settle the matter. In all such cases the 
case of each bee-keeper is that of all, and I see no 
justice in making the one unfortunate bear all 
of what might have come to any one of us; hence 
1 believe in the ** Union,” and feel glad to support 
it. ButT also feel that the * Union” must be very 
wary. It muat see that in all cases the bee-keeper 
has done all ip his power to preserve peace, be- 
fore it lend its aid. If a bee-kecper is “ cranky” 
and irritable, and tries to provoke, rather than 
allay strife, then he should be forced to bear his 
own burdens. It is to be hoped that the “ Union” 
will, “in every case, fully investigate, and never 
come to the rescue unless it find that the bee- 
keeper has done all in his power to make all sat- 
isfactory without appeal to law. What a grand 
lesson our * Alabama-claims arbitration" gave to 
the world! Let us all profit by it. If, however, we 
find that circumstances make it imperative that 
the law settle some of the equities which bear up- 
on bees and their relations to fruit, then let us all 
help bear the burden; for we all share the benefits 
of_a verdict which we need not fear. 


UNION, 


A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 22, 1886. 
Friend Cook, I knew we should get some- 


thing good and substantial from you in re- 
gard to this matter. I had not thought of 





shutting the bees in their hives at the time 
they soil clothes, but I think it can be done 
with plenty of wire cloth, without harming 
the bees ; and after the bee-keeper has done 
that, it may transpire that the bees that do 
the mischief come from somewhere else. 
This happened at one time when we had 
our troubles with the ‘“ cider-mill man.” 
We watched the Italians that were working 


on the sweet cider, and then showed him . 


that the greater part of them went off in an- 
other direction, and obliged him to admit 
it. A great many times innocent bee-men 
are blamed, when the bees that are doing 
the mischief come from the woods or from 
some other apiary. If it is found to be im- 
practicable to shut up the hives. I would 
move the bees away temporarily. I am sure 
this would be better in the end than law- 
suits and hard feelings.—In regard to the 
Bee-keepers’ Union, I hope and pray that 
those who have the matter in charge may be 
very careful that it never show its power 
unless it is absolutely necessary.—Now in 
reply to our good friend F., who opens this 
article, can’t he profit by some of Prof. 
Cook’s advice, and so present the matter to 
the council that the banishment may be un- 
necessary? Let us all remember’ Paul’s 
wonderful text, ‘“‘ If meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth.”’ 
rr 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


IS IT THE DUTY OF BEE-KEEPERS TO MAKE SOME 
EXERTION TO ATTEND IT? 








| RE another number of GLEANINGs is printed, 
the North-American Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion, the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and I don't know how many other 
district and county associations, will have met in» 
grand convention at Indianapolis. Association is a 
great thing; it fosters, encourages, brings out, and 
makes known individual efforts, plaus, and inven- 
tions; not only this, but the friction of mind 
against mind seems to bring about a polish and 
sharpness that can be secured in no other manner. 
We think better of our fellows by coming in con- 
tact with them. The corners are thereby knocked 
off. We learn to measure ourselves; to see our 
faults and failings; possibly to discover some hid- 
den excellencies that we knew not before that we 
possessed. 

The social feature of these meetings is the grand- 
est of all; it does one good to grasp the hand of an 
old friend, look in his face, and listen to his words, 
or to meet some one whose writings we have fol- 
lowed for years, and whom we have often wished to 
see. Then there are the little chats in by-places, at 
the table, and the long-continued, half-confidential 
talks indulged in long after Morpheus has beckon-. 
ed with outstretched arms. But why say more? 
Those who have attended a good bee-convention 
know exactly whata ‘flow of soul” there is, and 
that all go home greatly encouraged, feeling more 
than ever that they can and will make a success of 
bee-keeping. 

I think that we as a people go too little for plea- 
sure or recreation. Where had a bee-keeper rather 
go, even for pleasure, than to a grand national con- 
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vention of bee-keepers? I have met many of my 
brother bee-keepers at conventions, but I hope to 
meet still more of them at tbe coming meeting at 
Indianapolis. 


By the way, it may be cheaper for many to go | 


via Chicago, as we can secure very low excursion 
rates to that city, and reduced rates from Chicago 


to Indianapolis. I think I shall go that way myself. | 


There is only one objection to my going via Chica- 
yo; and that is, that [can buy an excursion ticket 
upon Tuesday only, hence I can not reach Indian- 
apolis until Wednesday morning. 

Rogersville, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Friend H., I believe I entirely agree with 
you here in regard tothe benefit of conven- 
tions. I suppose each bee-keeper, however, 
knows best whether he can afford it or not. 
So far as Iam concerned, I feel now that I 
have no right to be absent, and I expect to 
attend every national convention held, so 
long as I live and God gives me health and 
means to be on hand. 

— rr a ee 


CAMPANEA, OR BELLFLOWER. 


THE GREAT HONEY-PLANT OF THE WEST INDIES. 








a HE campanea (better known as bellflower) is 
<f\> indigenous to all the West India Islands. 
There are at least four varieties, two of 
which are known to yield honey. One of 
these blooms from about the middle of Sep- 
tember till March, but yields very moderately. The 
other blooms from November till March, and 
isat its best from December to about February 
{5th, when it gradually declines and finally ceases 
altogether by the Ist of March. This last variety is 
far more numerous than all the others combined, 
covering the hedges, small branching trees, and 
bushes, throughout the length and breadth of 





Cuba, scenting the air with its sweet and delicate 


perfume — not unlike that of the pink during the 
period of its bloom. 

In describing the appearance of this trailing vine 
in full bloom, friend Osborn aptly compares the 


sight to “long windrows of drifted snow seen ata | 


distance.”’ When in the vicinity of large apiaries, 


the volume of sound occasioned by the mingled | 


hum of millions of contented bees and other in- 
sects, all busy in gathering the delicious nectar, re- 
ininds one of the musie of ocean waves breaking 
on a distant rock-bound coast. Strike from the list 
of honey-producing flora this queen of flowers, and 


you diminish by more than one-half the entire hon- | 


ey production of the West Indies. 

In appearance, bellflower much resembles the 
morning-glory, the bloom being about the same 
size and shape, but perfectly circular and more 
flaring. In color it is white, except about one- 
fourth of its lower and inner concave surface, 
which is a dark purplish yellow. The nectar is as 
white as that obtained from the basswood — very 


thick, averaging J2 lbs. to the gallon. It has a deli- | 


cate aroma, and is the most delicious and palatable 
of any variety of honey we ever tasted, and is 


destitute of that ‘“ stinging”’’ sensation in the | 


throat, so common to most of the honey pro- 
duced in this country, particularly that gathered 
from white clover. Asthe Cuban winters — when 
campanea is in full bloom —are not unlike our 
summers, it occurred to me that this plant, by the 
peculiar process known to botanists, might,in the 


course of time, be so acclimated as to prove a boon 
to our honey-producers. With this end in view I 
send you some of the seeds of this best variety, 
gathered by myself, requesting you to send a little 
to friends Newman and Prof. Cook, and to any oth- 
| ers you think possess the patience and facilities for 
giving the plant a fair chance. Of course, you will 
be expected to be chairman of that ‘“* committee,” 


| and be the chief experimenter, reporting progress 
from time to time through the columns of GLEAN- 
INGS. A. J. KING. 
New York, N. Y., Sept., 1886. 






\ rn 





| Many thanks, 
| friend King, 

for your con- 
Sideration, 
| and especial- 
ly for the 
seeds of this 
beautiful 
| West - India 
'bellflower. 

We will for- 
|'ward the 
seeds with 
pleasure, and 
| take a to 

see what they 

will do in our 
| climate. And, 

by the way, 
,in the Sep- 
tember num- 
ber of that 
bright and 
cheerful 
monthly, Pop- 
ular Garden- 
ing, we find a 
picture of one 
of the bell- 
| flowers, Cam- 

panula ra- 
| punculoides. 
| Through the 


} 
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kindness of the editors, we are able to give 
it here. The writer in Popular Gardening 
states that there are 280 distinct species. 
Roots of this plant can be obtained of EI- 
wanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
others. It is certainly a very handsome 
vine; and even should it not yield honey 
like the one mentioned by friend King, it 
would not be a very great disappointment to 
the purchaser. As some varieties of the 
plant seem to be found in almost every part 
of the world, it would be nothing strange at 
allif the honey-producing bellflower could 
be acclimated, as friend King suggests. We 
will take good-care to plant the seeds at the 
proper time, and report through GLEAN- 
INGS. 
EE EE ———-— 


WHAT IT COSTS TO PRODUCE A 
POUND OF HONEY. 





CAN THE QUESTION BE ANSWERED SO AS TO 


APPLY TO ALL LOCALITIES ? 





HAVE read with interest what has been said in 
GLEANINGS with reference to the cost of pro- 
duction of a pound of honey. Mr. Doolittle 
and Mr. Heddon appear to agree as to the cost 
of production, while I see it inafar different 

light. It does not cost the same to produce a pound 

of honey in Illinois that it does in Vermont, as the 

cost of living is much cheaper here than there. I 
bought a large watermelon last evening for five 

cents; and when I was in Vermont, five years ago, 

they were sold there by the pound, and many gar- 
den vegetables were shipped there and sold at high 
rates. In Illinois, good corn lands are worth from 
sixty to sixty-five dollars per acre: and _ shelled 
corn at railway stations sold for 28 cents per bushel 
this summer. Mrs. Chaddock says, * Butter sold in 
my locality for six cents per pound,” and I was 
there several years since, and bought, late in No- 
vember, fine gilt-edge butter for ten cents per 
pound. Farm products are not worth the same all 
over the United States, and why should honey be? 
A German grocery-woman yesterday said to me: 

**Some farmers brought in honey, and took about 
what they could get for it; you will never see them 
around with any more.” Peoria has a population 
of 40,000. Many railroads center here, and bee- 
keepers think thatisthe place to sell honey. So 
they come from every point of the compass, driving 
many miles in light spring wagons, and could have 
sold honey faster and for more money, all the way, 
but they never tried to. They are like the man who 
went hunting rabbits, and saw plenty of deer, but 


rr 


would not shoot them, for he was not hunting deer | 


but rabbits. They sold their honey for 8, 9, or 10 
cents per pound, and took their pay in trade, or in 
part that way. Dealers say they tried to hold honey 


at 15 cents, but they could not doit, for many others | 
Every groceryman who | 


were selling at 12% cents. 
handles it has a supply, and has bought choice 


white clover in one-pound sections at 10 cents per | 
pound. We are not pushing our honey on the | 
market, and are selling only to old customers in ex- | 
It appears to me to 


change for needed supplies. 
be folly to do otherwise; that is, to be paying out 
money for such things as honey ought to buy. 

Mr. Harrison says when honey wili not bring 12% 
cents per pound, a man had better engage in some 
other busjness. If he has ability to produce honey 


he can make more in some other way. I consider 
this crop of honey that we now have, to have cost 
the most of any we have had, for this reason: I 
was sick during the busy season. I have not put 
on nor taken off asurplus box. Mr. Harrison has 
done the work, and his time is worth in the world’s 
market more than mine. I know a bee-keeper who 
has a wife, two daughters, and a little boy eight 
years old. They all work in the apiary during the 
busy season. If he worked at his trade, which is 
shocemaking, the rest of the family would be con’ 
sumers, when now they are producers. One of the 
brightest features in bee-keeping is this: It can’ be 
done at home, and members of the family can be 
helpers who could not earn a dollar in any other 
way. Whatcan Mrs. Chaddock or Mrs. Axtell do at 
home on a farm, that will pay any better? 

Peoria, Lil., Sept., 1886. Mus. L. HARRISON. 

I think your point is a good one, Mrs. 
I1.; and is it not also true that one can pro- 
duce honey at a less price than another can ? 
Friend Terry estimates that he can raise 
potatoes at a cost of 20 cts. per bushel, and 
allow reasonable pay to all hands employed 
in the work, and six per cent interest on the 
value of the land. He says, however, he 
thinks that the way many farmers work, 
and the number of bushels they get per 
acre, makes them cost fully 40 cts. In your 
closing remarks you touch on another point. 
Many people can keep bees and produce 
honey, who can not very well do much of 
any thing else. One of our agricultural 
papers said the same thing in regard to 
raising wheat. Suppose a farmer decides 
that he can not raise wheat for 70 cts. per 
bushel without losing money, what then 
shall he do—let his team stand in the stable, 
let the land lie idle, and sit around and talk 
over the discouragements of farm life ? 
Why, it seems to me he had better keep at 
wcrk—keep his teams at work and use his 
land, even if he gets but 50 cts. a bushel. 
Of course, he might raise something else in 
place of the wheat; but with bee-keepers, as 
you very fairly put it, are there not a good 

“many who can not very well do much of any 
thing else ? The remedy for breaking down 
prices, as it seems to me,is for some one 
to establish himself as a se ia just as we 
have wheat-buyers and wool-buyers. Every- 
body in Medina knows that I am a honey- 

| buyer; and if there is any honey to be 
* fooled”? away, it generally gets into my 
hands. 

rr oe 


EMPTY BROOD-NESTS. 





FORMING NUCLEI, A LA DOOLITTLE. 


N GLEANINGS for July 15, page 563, in the clos: 
ing of friend Hutchinson’s letter he said: 
“Just stop and think a moment, friend R., 
and see if you can’t “ catch on.” Now, friend 
R., it has been easy for me to “catch on” to 

the honey part, but nice worker-comb I can’t 

“catch on” to. To try friend H.’s plan, I hived, 

about the first of June, 5 first swarms in as many 

hives having the brood-chambers contracted by 
division-boards, giving each swarm 5 frames hav- 
ing fdn. starters about one inch wide. Upon 3 of 

those colonies I placed crates whose sections were 
filled with fdn.; upon the other two I placed the 
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queen-excluding boards, and upper stories filled 
with empty combs. From those colonies I got 
almost every drop of honey stored above, leaving 
the brood-chambers destitute of honey, but filled 
with brood, and thatthe finest lot of drone-brood 
you ever saw; but it was drones that I did not 
want, as they were not choice queens. I give the 
result of each individual colony: 

Hive No.1 contained a queen one year old; one 
frame was filled with worker-comb; one was two- 
thirds full of worker-comb, and the rest was 
drone. The other three frames were full of drone- 
comb from top to bottom. 

No. 2 had no frame that was filled with all work- 
er-comb; about worker-comb enough to fill three 
frames, queen one year old. 

No. 3 contained a queen two years old, and not 
worker-comb enough to fill two frames; two frames 
were entirely full of drone-comb. 

Nos. 4 and 5 were run for extracted honey. 
No. 4, queen one year old; 2 frames 
worker-comb; one, 
one a third full; 

drone-comb. 

No, 5, the queen was two years old; about work- 
er-comb enough to fill three frames; 
tirely full of drone-comb; sections were placed up- 
on those hives before the bees were run in. Ex- 
tracting-supers were put on as soon as the bees 
were run in. 

DOOLITTLE’S PLAN OF FORMING NUCLEI. 

This plan, from the pen of friend Doolittle, has 
been worth more to me than GLEANINGS has cost 
ine in the last five years. I never take any risk in 
placing cells in queenless colonies. I place cells 
in the queen-nursery, and when queens are 3, 4, 
or 5days old I make nuclei for them and intro- 
duce without the loss of a single queen. When I 
want to introduce a queen to a colony of bees, I 
take a nucleus from the old colony, introduce my 
queen, and when she has commenced laying I 
make the old colony queenless; and at the end of 
24 or 48 hours 1 unite the two ina new hive. Yes, 
friend Doolittle, it is easy to tell when they fairly 
“cry” for and will accept any kind of a queen, 

J. A. BUCKLEW. 
, Aug. 5, 1886. 


two frames of comts, full of 


Clarks, Coshocton Co., O 
$e OO 
TEASEL AS A HONEY- PLANT. 


A REPORT FROM ONE WHO RAISES TEASELS AND 
KEEPS BEES AS A BUSINESS. 


r RIEND ROOT:—Why do you allow such an en- 
4) graving of a teasel to appear as you have in 
your A BC, and as has appeared in the A. B. J. 
I have been in the teasel-business for the last 
ten years, and now have twenty acres occu- 
pied withthem. As you all know, Il ama bee-keeper 
too, and it makes me just craw! to see such a boteh 
of a job come from one of our leading periodicals. 
Inclosed find a medium teasel, ready for market. 
If you will have an engraving made right, I wil 
gladly send a specimen. Iam just harvesting my 
crop, and you will see some are not yet dry. I 
claim to be the only bee-keeper and teasel-grower 
toany extent. I tried one stock this season, and it 
made 48 Ibs. of exclusively teasel honey. 
C. M. GOODSPEED. 
Thorn Hill, Onondaga Coa., N. Y. 


Good friend G., we are exceedingly vbliged 


a 





| ery year, 
full of | 
half full of worker-comb and | 


no frame en- | 








| could well af-: 





to you. The reason why you are so disgust- 
ed with the cut in the A B © book is, 1 pre- 
sume, because it was made from one of the 
wild teasels growing in our vicinity. At the 
time it was made, I was in the habit of hav- 
ing engravings drawn from real specimens 
as far as possible, and I did not know there 
was so much difference in the appearance 
of the two varieties, especially as I saw the 
bees working on the wild ones. We now 
take pleasure in submitting to our readers a 
cut made from one of the heads you sent us. 

We are espe- 
cially glad of 
the report you 
make, of 48 lbs. 
from a single 
colony. If this 
could be = de- 
pended on ev- 
I pre- 
some 
of us 


sume 
more 


ford to have'20 
acres. Weg 
should be very 
glad indeed of 
full particulars 
in regard to 
the cultivation 
of teasel, mar- 
keting the 
crop, ete.; and 
as you seem to be especiall 
pared to give us the facts, we will 
you for such an article. Very likely, how- 
ever, the vicinity of large Woolen - mills 
would be the most advisable locality for 
starting an apiary in connection with «a 
teasel and honey farm. 


ee 
FOUL BROOD. 


SOMLTHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO THE HOYLE 
THEORY OF THE DISEASE. 





HONEY - BEARING TEASEL. 
Dipsacus fullonum. 


well pre- 
gladly pay 


RIEND ROOT:—I thank you for your remarks 
A ona recent article of mine on this subject, 
which I regard as very favorable, consider- 
ing the brief period you had in which to view 
the question from my standpoint. The more 
you look at the subject from my position, the near- 
er will our ideas about it agree. I may be wrong in 
some particulars; but, 1 hold, I am correct in the 
main; and if any think that, after viewing the sub- 
ject from my present position fourteen months, 
I am now offering a theory that is easily broken 
down, why, they are welcome to try their hand 
in palling it to pieces. I do not say that bacteria 
has nothing to do with the disease, but that it at- 
tacks only the 'arvee when the larve are weakened, 
or ill from some other cause. In my first article on 
this subject | mentioned two causes from which 
larvee become ill. I will now tell you of a third, 
which is, insuflicient attention from the bees. It is 
nothing serious, though, if one does not mistake 
the cause, and kill a valuable queen. This state is 
brought on by the bees trying to care for more 
larvee than they are able to care for. And some- 


‘2 


times it seems to be caused by stinginess in the bees 
during a honey-dearth. 
It is my firm belief, that this same bacteria is 
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everywhere, and that it wants only a favorable op- 
portunity to break out in any apiary. Friend R., if 
the people were to stick to the old idea about this 
disease, you would be sure to suffer, and unjustly 
too. How? Why,inthis way: Say you effectually 
rid your apiary of the disease, and sold some bees 
to aparty who had never had or seen any of the 
disease in his locality; and in that year there is a 
honey-dearth, and only a little inferior honey-dew 
is to be had in his neighborhood, in which case he 
is apt to have the disease, as anybody is with such 
au honey resource; nevertheless, he would blame 


you for it, and so would all others who hold a like | 


view of the d’sease. 

I can not afford the time it takes to write up this 
subject, and I would not have commenced it yet 
awhile, but I thought it might benefit you, and no 
doubt it would if you would only believe in it. 
There is one thing of which I am certain; and that 
is, that it will benefit you in the future. 

Mobile, Ala., Sept. 22, 1886. GEO. H. HOYLE. 


Friend H., although I can not entirely 
agree with you in regard to the origin of 
this disease, it occurs to me to mention a 
few facts favoring your position. You know 
we have for some time been searching to 
find whether blight and similar troubles in 
the vegetable world are caused by disease or 
by an insect-enemy. Well, for some time it 
has been supposed that blight in celery 
was produced by an insect, because this in- 
sect was found on the plant when the blight 
appeared; but Mr. Rawson, in his recent 
work on celery culture, says he can not agree 
that the insect is the cause. Ile says the 
cause is mainly want of water, as the celery 
is a water-plant, and many others have de- 
cided the same way. The blight may, how- 
ever, be produced by an excess of water, and 
the cause he gives is, lack of vitality in the 
plant caused by either extreme—too mueh or 
too little water. Now, the reason why cer- 
tain parties think the insect is the cause, is 
because it is a fact that the insect makes its 
appearance about as soon as the blight 
starts; but he says the insect simply fol- 
lows, and has nothing to do with the origin 
of the trouble. You know this has been 
decided to be the case with the moth-miller ; 
and even now, where modern bee culture 
has not shed its light, there are people to be 
found who think that the moth killed their 
bees. Peter Henderson recommends, as the 
best remedy against the attack of all insect 
enemies, making the plant push ahead with 
such vigor that it lives in spite of the in- 
sects. Who has not noticed how the bugs 
will pitch into a feeble squash-vine, letting 
the rank, strong- growing plants almost 
alone? And so it is with most of the in- 
sect-enemies of the vegetable kingdom. Now, 
then, can it be true that the spores of this 
disease, foul brood, get a foothold only 
where the brood is in a favorable state, from 
some of the causes you mention ? In that 
case, powerful colonies would be found less 
affected than the others. would they not ? 
but, if [ am correct, facts do not corroborate 
this. Am L[notright? It is possible, how- 
ever, that all the colonies in the apiary, 
strong and weak alike, gather something 
that is injurious to the brood, or enfeebles 


it, and, as a consequence, fou) brood gets a | 


foothold; but the facts, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with the disease, are, that certain 
localities are absolutely free from it; but 
when it once gets established in these locali- 
ties, it seems to be hanging about almost 
ever afterward. 

— er 


WHAT AILS THE BEES? 





IS IT A POISON, OR IS IT A DISEASE ? e 


RIEND ROOT:—With your permission I will 
tell my tale of woe. I had fifteen good strong 
colonies when swarming time was over. They 
did very badly as to honey-gathering. It 
rained all the spring. They could gather only 

enough honey to raise brood. Out of the 14 colonies, 

I have not taken 10 lbs. of honey About three 

weeks since, my bees began to die. I could find a 

tew dead bees around the entrance for several days, 

then they began to die by the thousands. In the 
morning I could scrape up a pint on the alighting- 

boards. I had only two colonies affected badly. I 

sulphured them, and the rest have nearly or quite 

quit dying. When they were at their worst they 
would come out of the hive pellmell, sputter around 
on the ground, and “ pass in their checks.” Well, 

I will tell you I was in trouble. I read my A BC, 

got an armful of GLEANLNGS, and read nearly all 

night, trying to make it out foul brood, but gave up 
in despair and did not make it out atall. Canit be 
something that they get that poisons them, or is it 
some disease ? It is not foul brood, as it is the old 
bees that die, and not the brood, as the combs are 
clean and nice; but the quantity of dead bees cre- 
ated such a horrid stench I was sure it was foul 
brood for a while. Well, it is not on account of 
queens, as some die at all the hives, and I have 
several queens I bought this year, some from Lou- 
isiana and North Carolina, and one from Thomas 

Horn; and a few die at all of these, but not many. 

You can put me in Blasted Hopes if you please, but 

[ am sure it is all for the best, though I can’t see 

where it comes in. I am discouraged, but will keep 

on trying another year, if the Lord wills it. 
Loudon, Tenn., Sept. 22, 1886. W. K. JAMES. 
To be sure, it is not foul brood, friend J., 
and I am inclined to think that, from your 
description, it is no disease at all, but that 
they have found something that poisons 
them. I judge so, from the sudden way in 
which they began to die in such numbers, 
and from the fact that it is mostly confined 
to 2 colonies. Hasn’t some one near you left 

Paris green about where it might get mixed 

with something sweet ? Or, has not some 

wison, With an admixture of sweet, been 
eft around where the bees can get at it ? 

We have had a few such reports before, but 

I believe we never found out just’ how it 

came about. I would by no means sulphur 

the bees under such circumstances, for this 
can accomplish no- more than killing the 
queen. If I had such a case I would confine 
the bees to their hive, and feed them on su- 
gar syrup. If that stopped it, I should be 
sure that it was caused by something they 
gathered. Under some circumstances it 
might be well to take all other combs and 

give them new combs, and feed as above. I 

think this would surely stop it, and you 

would save your bees. 
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THE FIRM OF JANE MEEK & BROTHER. 





A Serial Story in Ten Chapters. 





BY REV. 


CHAPTER X, 


W. D. RALSTON, 








EXCELSIOR. 


rN recording the events of the summer it was 
E said that one swarm had gone to the woods. 
| It was not one of the first swarms, still it was 

a fine large swarm. It came off, was hived as 

the others had been, and all appeared to be 
going nicely; but the next morning the children 
were surprised to see the swarm come out. They 
called their father from his study, but he reached 
the yard merely in time to say good-by to the 
departing swarm as it started for the woods. 
Tommy ran beneath it for half a mile or so; but 
when it got fairly under way it left him. Mr. Meek 
stood at the front gate and watched Tommy as he 
ran. He thus formed a pretty correct idea of the 
direction the bees had taken. Almost one and 
a half miles distant, in that direction, a neighbor 
was building a new barn. The men were now at 
work upon its roof. Mr. Meek saw that, if the bees 
continued on in the course they had taken, they 
would pass directly over that barn. He and 
Tommy drove over to the barn and inquired of the 
workmen, who told them it did pass directly over 
the barn. 

They then concluded to examine a_ piece of 
woods that lay in its course only a little further on. 
They were going through the woods in the line 
the bees were on, examining every tree, when they 
found them in the hollow of an old’snag of a tree, 
not very far fromthe ground. They spoke to the 
owner of the woods, who said they were welcome to 
cut it. They returned home, and, after dinner, 
took the ax and a new hive, and proceeded to the 
woods. The farmer who owned the timber came to 
their help, ax in hand. Soon the tree was cut, and 
the bees successfully hived again. They expected 
to let them remain until dark, when all that were 
out would have returned and found the hive, when 
they intended to return and move them to their 
apiary. The owner of the farm offered Tommy 
four dollars for it if it remained inthe hive; but 
if it should go away, he would give up the hive 
and pay nothing. Tommy accepted his offer, and 
Mr. Meek directed the farmer how to remove the 
hive to his house, which was not far distant. He 
also gave him advice in regard to caring for them, 

As the honey season was now ended,-the firm 
looked around for a market in which to sell their 
crop. Mr. Shaw, the grocer who purchased last 
year's crop, was ready to take all the comb honey 
at the price paid last year, fifteen cents a pound. 
Extracted honey was something new to him, and 
he did not know what success he would have sell- 
ing it. He gave the children two dozen glass jars, 
holding three pounds each, telling them to fill these 
and he would try what success he could have sell- 
ing them. He paid them ten cents a pound for 
what he received. 

One day Jane and Tommy took: a quantity of 
extracted honey in their father’s buggy, and drove 
around among their friends and neighbors, offering 
it for sale. They succeeded so well that they 
went out for several days. As they were intro- 





ducing a new article they offered it cheap, usking 





only ten cents a pound for it. Ina little time they 
had sold all their extracted, except fifty pounds, 
reserved for home use. They also reserved forty 
pounds of comb honey. The rest was sold to Mr. 
Shaw. Their books were then posted, and showed 
as follows: 

Bought for the apiary: 


10 hives in the flat, 85 eents each............ $8.50 
1000 sections... Seip 2 5.50 
14 Ibs. of foundation. Selo Fa ca Lope EO eee eee cans eee 
ees Gh OM MANE ek) hes hes edi i SEO 
Freight .... hot isha ie 1.25 
Honey- -extractor and knife... .... .......--... 3.00 

$26.25 
Cash on hand from the sales of last year....... 29.40 


Taking from this the expenses noted above, there 
was left $3.15 in the hands of the firm. ‘Their cash 
account for this year shows as follows: 


One colony sold. sath at proate .. $ 4.08 
40 Ibs. ot e xtracted SN ei ake are 45.00 
410 lbs. of comb honey sold... 76.50 
Beeswax sold... Pe Se Maes eat koa 9 ea 1.50 

%127.00 


Add to this the $3.15 in the hands of the firm, we 
see that, at the close of the year, the firm had 
$130.15, and 13 colonies of bees. 

On lookipg over the supplies on hand it was felt 
that $30.15 would provide all: needed supplies for 
the coming year, and that the firm might with- 
draw the $100 and apply it to something else. The 
great question now withthe firm was, What shall 
we do with this money? Sometimes it was pro- 
posed to loan it, or to place itin the bank; other 
times they were thinking of investing it in a pony; 
at other times they thought they would buy an 
organ with it; but at length, by the counsel of 
their father and mother, they made a very good 
and sure investment of it. 

The. congregation Mr. Meek served esteemed 
him very highly, and contributed liberally toward 
his support; but they were few in mumbers and 
limited in means, and therefore the salary paid 
him was no more than sufficient for his support. 
As his children grew up he felt that soon they 
must go from home to school, or else be satisfied 
with the education obtained in the eommon-school. 
Having received a thorough . education himself, 
he was anxious that they should enjoy as good 
opportunities as he had. But he failed to see 
from whence the money would come to pay board 
and tuition when they should leave home. 

After they engaged in keeping bees, and their 
efforts seemed likely to prove successful, both he 
and his wife had hopes that the money soon to be 
needed might come from this source: so when the 
firm had $100 to spend, the parents proposed that it 
be spent insending Jane to theschool in the neigh- 
boring town. Tommy readily agreed to this; and 
as the school had opened, no time wasto be lost. 
That very afternoon the whole family drove to 
town and came back without Jane, who immediate- 
ly entered upon her duties as a pupil in the school. 
She had diligently improved her advantages in 
the publie school, and at home; and after being 
examined by the teachers in town she was placed 
ina class which would finish the course of study 
prescribed in that school in two years. A board- 
ing-place was found for her in the family of a 
friend; and as she remained only from Monday 
morning until Friday night, said friend charged 
but $1.50a week. The bill for tuition was $6.00 a 
term, so jt seemed probable that the money earned 
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by the busy bees would pay all her school-bills for 
a year, and there would still be some of it left. 

Tommy entered the public school at home, and 
pursued his studies diligently. Still he was lonely 
without his sister, and it was always with a glad 
heart that he left school at recess on Friday eve- 
nings, and hastened home to bring his sister from 
town. Those drives home were very pleasant, 
and each longed for Friday to come. Tommy 
told Jane the news of his school; she listened with 
pleasure to him as he related all the little school 
incidents which had occurred among the boys and 
girls she knew so well; and in return she gave 
Tommy the news about the town school, which 
interested him, especially in view of the fact that 
he intended to go there himsel!, if spared. 

Monday morning Mr. Meek usually took Jane 
back to town, while Tommy went to his own 
school; or, if he could not, this work also devolved 
upon Tommy. It would be difficult to find two 
happier children than they during that winter; 
and one source of their happiness was the thought, 
* Jane is being educated at our expense.” 

Their attention to business had made them 
thoughtful beyond their years. Of Tommy, peo- 
ple often said, “*What a manly little fellow he is! 
and what an idea of doing business he has for one 
so young!” Jane was often called a thoughtful 
child, and was commended for her quiet, ladylike 
ways. It is not known how much their doing 
business for themselves contributed to make them 
the children they were. It is very probable that, 
without their father’s aid and counsel, their bee- 
keeping would have proved a failure. But still 
that aid and counsel was given in such a way 
that Jane and Tommy felt they, and not their 
father, were the real owners of the apiary. 

Recently the firm had subscribed for a period- 
ical devoted exclusively to bee keeping. They 
felt sorry they had not done so sooner, as in it they 
found so much instruction in the art. Through it 
they learned of books which they felt certain 
would well repay them if they should study them, 
and they determined to purchase them as soon as 
they were likely to have the time to read them. 
Jane’s school would be in session eight months, 
and then there would be a long vacation; and, for- 
tunately, that would come in the season of hurry 
in the apiary. After she had spent two years in 
that school the children would change places 
—Tommy would go to school, and Jane would tend 
to the apiary. After both had finished the pre- 
scribed course in the town school, if more instruc- 
tions were desired they must attend a college. For 
years their parents had been hoarding a little sum 
of money, and adding toit from time to time in 
hopes that they might give their children the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate education; but until this 
business of keeping bees seemed to prosper, they 
could see no prospects of their hopes ever being 
realized. Hope had now sprung up in their breasts, 
that one day their children might be enrolled 
among the graduates of some good college. If 
their bees should increase steadily for the four 
years the children would be in the town school, 
they would have quite an apiary; and goujd not 
the children then attend college, while a man hired 
for that purpose would care for the apiary under 
the direction of Mr. Meek, and the honey-crop be 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the apiary, and 
also do something toward paying the college ex- 





penses of the owners? It seemed probable to Mr. 
Meek that such a result might be attained, espe- 
cially as the long college vacation would come at a 
time when the children’s help would be very use- 
fulin the apiary. 

Will the hopes of these parents ever be realized? 
We can not tell. Will their children ever receive 
the expected and desired education? We see 
no reason why they should not. So far their apia- 


ry has made a steady growth, and has been remu-, 


nerative. This may continue, or a disastrous 
winter may leave them ouly empty hives. When 
we look at what has come out of thet old nail-keg, 
itis difficult to tell what might still come from the 
siume souree. Here, then, we will take our leave 
of the firm of Jane Meek & Brother. 

We feel almost sad to think of for ever 
bidding adieu to Jane and Tommy; yet with 
the correct: principles they have so far re- 
ceived in life, we feel sure they will not only 
succeed in bee culture, but that they will 
succeed in being ornaments to their home, to 
their neighborhood, and to their country. 
Some may object to this little story, because 
it gives too bright a view of bee culture as a 
business; that is, the progress seems to be 
more ste: ady and sure than we find it in real 
life. To which I would answer, that the 
writer has taken a couple of good children 
to start with; and a couple of good children, 
carefully instructed and directed by Chris- 
tian parents, do almost invariably succeed 
in Whatever they undertake. Note, also, 
that the end and object of their prosperity 
was not fine clothes ; it was not a pony and 
carriage—not even an organ; but the funds 
were to be used to complete an education so 
well begun. Could it well be otherwise than 
that God should smile on such an undertak- 
ing, and bless those young lives? In fact, is 
it any thing more than working out the 
promise given in the first Psalm? May God 
grant that many homes in our land may have 
just such young people as Jane and Tommy! 
And may such men and women as they make 
when grown up be found ready, when the 
times demand them for the safety of our 
nation. 

rr ocr OO 
THE GREAT MORAL PROBLEM. 


MRS. CHADDOCK TELLS US OF SOME OF HER LONG- 
INGS AND ASPIRATIONS, 


WANT a boy; I want. two boys; I want three 
boys; | want four boys; I want five boys; I 
want six boys: I want a dozen boys. 1 want to 
take them when they are six years old, and 
keep them till they are fourteen or fifteen. 1 
want to take a new one every year, so that, when 
they begin to graduate—i.e., leave me and go out 
into the world, they won’t all go at once. I want 
these boys to work for me, and for their work I 
want to give them their board and clothes. I know 
that there are thousands of boys who do not have 
good clothes—not regular food nor decent clothes— 
and they would be much better off out here on the 
farm than they are in the large cities. 

** But, why don’t you get them then?” you ask. Be- 
cause I have a conscience a mile long, and it won't 
stretch nor bend for any thing. Now, if I take 
these boys to raise, my conscience will force me to 
send them to school every day as Jong as school 


x 
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lasts, and I can't afford to board and clothe and edu- 
cate other people's children, in return for what 
work they can do for me “ between whiles.’’ I can 
hardly afford to send my own children to school all 
the time. But if I have one hobby that I think 
more of than any other, it is that all children should 
be educated. When mothers talk to me with tears 
in their eyes, and say they can’t send their girls to 
school, I tell them they can if they really want to. 
1 tell them they can do without tea and coffee, lace 
and ribbons, and quit trying to put on style till aft- 
er the children get their education. I want people 
to work and earn money, but I hate to see people 
looking through colored glasses all thetr lives; and 
uneducated people wear colored glasses as long as 
they live. And with this conscience of mine, and 
these educational views, you will see why it is that 
1 can not have my twelve boys, but must go on tak- 
ing all my own steps till l almost drop with weari- 
ness, While in all great cities are those very boys 
going to waste for want of the food and clothes and 
right principles that I could give them just as easi- 
ly as not. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill. 

Why, my good friend Mrs. C., it surprises 
me somewhat to hear that you have been 
studying on this same problem that has lain 
so near to my heart all the years of my life; 
and of late, boys have been coming to me, 
begging for something to do; yes, and guar- 
dians have been bringing them to me, and 
beseeching me to take them under my care 
and tutelage. I, too, like yourself, love to 
make every thing pay; but we might as well 
give up at the outset in thinking of making 
a boy pay his way when six years old, and go 
to school. He might pay his way at home 
with his father and mother, but he can not 
with anybody else; or even if he could, who 
would want a boy six years old to pay his 
way? May God help us when we get tempt- 
ed to reg every thing to money-making to 
such an extent as this. It is true, however, 
that a boy might earn enough from 15 to 18 
years of age to make up for what he did not 
earn when from 6 to 10 years of age; and 
this is often done by adopting boys. But 
there seems to he a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness on both sides, so 1 don’t see how it can 
be done on a large scale. There is no good 
substitute for flesh-and-blood fathers and 
mothers. Boys of 12 to 15 may be found who 
‘an earn enough nights and mornings, by 
saving steps and otherwise, to pay for their 
board. I say they can earn enough nights 
and mornings to pay for their board; but 
the sad part of it is, that a good many of 
them wow. Others will for a time, but aft- 
er a while they get tired of it. We pay such 
boys from 6 to 74 cts. per hour, according to 
their value; and by getting up early they 
can work three hours in the morning, apd 
verhaps. two at night. This would give them 
‘rom 30 to 374 cents per day, and such boys 
‘an generally find board and lodging for this 
sum. During a vacation, however, by put- 
ting in ten or twelve hours a day, instead 
of five, our young friend may be able to earn 
enough, after paying for his board and lodg- 
ing, to clothe himself decently for the year. 
But this gives the boy no time for pla 
or amusements, and little or none for read- 
ing, aside from what he gets in sclioul ; and 








with some boys this seems pretty hard. Oth- 
ers, however, who regard their choring and 
other kinds of work during the five hours as 
recreation and amusement, will get along 
very well, and this latter class as a rule are 
the boys who make our great men. Almost 
every boy we get. sooner or later wearies of 
being messenger-boy for the establishment. 
I did find one boy, however. who said he en- 
joyed the position, because it gave him exer- 
cise, both of body and mind; of body, by 
seeing how quickly he could execute commis- 
sions off a mile away or such a matter; of 
mind, by cultivating his memory by making 
it a study to remember every word-that was 
told him, and to discharge every commission 
faithfully. That boy is climbing the ladder, 
und I expect to see the day when he is away 
up. I hardly need tell you that he is a faith- 
ful, earnest Christian, and when he works to 
please others be works with the thought in 
his heart that it is all for the Master’s sake. 


OhOCOOE — EE 
REMEDIES FOR BEE-STINGS, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO DOSING WITH 


PLANTS AND HERBS IN GENERAL. 


N page 667 and 668, GLEANINGS for Aug. 15, the 
request is made fora temperance remedy to 
remove the serious effects of bee-stings. I 
have heard the common plantain-leaf highly 
recommended, The juice, or warm tea, is to 

be taken internally, and the affected part may be 
bathed with it, or bruised leaves applied. A tem- 
perance friend told us of a lady whom he found in 
bed, very sick from the effects of a sting (I think it 
was a bumble-bee sting). He gave her a tablespoon- 
ful of the juice, obtained by pressing the bruised 
leaves, and in a short time she was better, and able 
to get up and get dinner. Ido not think any bad 
effects could come from its use, as it is common 
to cook it for greens. 

We have three stands of bees—two black and one 
Italian. We got the queen from you in June, 1885. 
Our main honey-crop generally comes from white 
clover; and as it was mostly over they did not gath- 
er enough for winter, and we had to feed them. We 
did not get much surplus honey this season, and no 
swarms till Aug. 26, and then the Italians cast a 
swarm when we thought it was entirely too late in 
the season for bees to swarm. My husband gave 
them brood frames with fdn. starters, as he did not 
have any frame of brood handy to get. The next 
morning they came out and went to the woods ina 
hurry. They did not build a bit of comb. The old 
stand is ina chaff hive. The bees are gathering 
some pollen, but that seems to be al] they can get 
now. M. E. 

Boonville, Ind., Sept. 11, 1886. 

I have given the above to illustrate what 
seems to me to be a very common fallacy, 
not only in regard to bee-stings, but for dis- 
eases in general. The afflicted person in this 
“ase took a table-spoonful of the juice of 
plantain-leaves, and soon got up and went 
to her work. Now, lam well satisfied that 
she would (or, at least, could) have arisen 
and got dinner, without any juice from the 
plantain-leaves at all. A table-spoonful of 
the juice would not affect a well person one 
way or the other, The proof is already giy- 
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en in the fact mentioned, that plantain- 
leaves are often used for greens. The great- 
er part of all these plants and herbs are 
harmless. A person might drink the juice 
or eat the leaves in almost any quantity, 
without perceiving any effect whatever; and 
I am inclined to think the different kinds of 
herbs used in medicine—at least the greater 
part of them—produce absolutely no effect 
whatever. It is true, we have some plants 
that are poisonous. In that case a small 
dose produces some effect on the system ; 
but how often does it happen that the effect 
produced has any thing to do in making the 
disease better or worse ? A dose of lobelia 
tea given to a person with a bad cough may 
produce «a sickness at the stomach, enough 
to stop the cough. There is sense and rea- 
son in this; that is, the cough is diverted. or 
stopped for the time being. I do not think 
the poisonous plant accomplishes any thing 
further than this. You may say the cough 
does not commence again after the influence 
has passed off. To which 1 reply, that if you 
by a powerful mental effort keep back the 
cough—that is, do not yield to the inclination 
to cough, the inclination will, after say fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, cease of itself. The 
result accomplished is, as | understand it, the 
same in both cases. May be I am wrong in 
doubting whether catnip tea has any influ- 
ence whatever in easing the pains of the lit- 
tle one ; but I should like to see the matter 
thoroughly investigated by competent medi- 
eal authority. Very likely the dose gave re- 
lief; but may it not be that it was the sugar 
and milk and water, instead of the catnip ? 
I should like to see the whole matter of doc- 
toring with herbs and plants sifted to the 
bottom. No doubt they are harmless; but 
is there any virtue in them at all ? We ten- 
der you our thanks all the same, good friend 
K., for suggesting a temperance remedy for 
bee-stings ; and while I am about it, permit 
me to seriously doubt that even the whisky 
had much if any thing to do with the recov- 
ery. People have serious times with bee- 
stings every little while; but they almost in- 
variably recover after a little, and the recov- 
ery is, as a matter of course, almost as sud- 
den as the approach of the disagreeable 
symptoms. 

OO 


SUNSHINE 1N OUR HOMES. 





ALSO SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND TERRY IN 
REGARD TO GASOLINE-STOVES. 


RIEND ROOT:—In my last letter I spoke of 
pure air in the working part of the house, 
where our wives and daughters spend much 
of their time. Of course, it is needed in the 
rest of the house also, particularly in the 

sleeping-rooms. We should take pains tu have 
every part of the house well ventilated at all times. 
Like you, I will have fresh air. It is too blessed a 
gift to be despised because it costs so little. Many a 
timp have I come in from active work outdoors, in 
the winter, feeling vigorous and clear-headed. Very 
soon I would feel right the reverse. Then open go 
all the doors and windows, so the wind can sweep 
through for a few minutes, changing the air almost 
entirely. My wife and daughters being in the 


house all the time hardly notice that the air is be- 
coming impure, it comes on so gradually. 

But there is one point I wish to bring out at this 
time which is fully as importaut as good ventilation; 
and that is, plenty of sunlight in our homes. It is 
time more were written on this subject, as it is get- 
ting to be so fashionable to shut out every ray of 
sunshine from our dwellings, with blinds and thick 
curtains and shades. Blinds are nice, and so are 
shades, if rightly used, which would be to shut out 
the sunshine during the middle of the day, or when 
the direct rays shining on us would be unpleasant. 
When they are used to keep rooms almost as dark 
as night, for fear of fading the carpets or furniture, 
or tor fear the young ladies may get a little color 
on their bands and faces, then their use becomes an 
abuse. Is alittle color in the carpet of more ac- 
count than rosy good health? The exact reason 
for it, and the exact way in which sunlight hasa 
sanitary influence, is not known yet; but the fact 
is acknowledged. Dio Lewis once wrote, that at the 
rear end of his parlor it was not so dark but that 
one could easily see to read fine print. At that 
point he put a bracket on the wall and transferred 
to it a plant from the window. In four days it look- 
ed sickly; in two weeks it was yellow; in five weeks 
it was apparently dead. Another plant was placed 
on the center-table, aboutin the middle of the room, 
and at the end of five weeks that had lost its healthy 
color, and was evidently failing. ‘The girls in our 
parlors,” he says, “* who were not out more than 
an hour or two a day, on the average, when the 
sun shone, were as pale, yellow, and sickly as the 
plants, and we think for the same reason—a lack of 
full strong light.’’” The same writer also says that 
he has cured many cases of rheumatism by advising 
patients to leave bedrooms shaded by trees or pi- 
azzas, and sleepin rooms constantly dried and pu- 
rified by the direct rays of the sun. Doubtless 
shaded houses are responsible for much of the pale, 
feeble, nervous, and neuralgie condition of wives 
and daughters. I once heard a celebrated lecturer 
on home surroundings say in substance that our 
homes should be hid among trees, so as to be 
scarcely discernible to the passer-by; that the 
home should be a nest, so to speak, and hid away as 
the bird hides hers; that nothing is more unhome- 
like than a fine building standing out in full view of 
every one. This is all very nice; but the bird stays 
hid away in her nest for only ashort time. The 
most of her life is spent in the broad sunlight. Our 
homes where we spend so much time can not be 
perfectly healthy, and be hidden away from the 
great source of all life and heat. Trees should 
never stand so near our dwellings that the sun can 
not shine fora part of the day into every window 
that it can reach. If we allow them to we must not 
be surprised if we are troubled with inflammatory 
and nervous diseases. And it will be the same, of 
course, if the sun is kept out with blinds and shades 
dtalltimes. Suchis the great law of health; and 
if we violate it, sooner or later the penalty will 
have to be paid. 

Your home, like mine, friend Root, stands out 
where the health-giving sun can shine in at every 
window, and | have no doubt your wife lets it in, in 
liberal doses, just as mine does. As for the carpets, 
I tell her to let them fade; that itis better than 
faded children. Jn the morning my wife throws 
open the bed in our room, and the blinds and cur- 





tains on cach of the four large wiudows, and lets 
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the sunlight stream in. I can hardly get her to 
open up the parlor as much, in the summer time; 
but then we do not sit in there a great deal. If] 
remember rightly, your house is built on something 
the plan of mine, so as to give as great a chance as 
possible for light in each room, If I count correct- 
ly, the carpenter had 18 corners to turn in boarding 
around the outside of the lower story of our house. 
This costs more than a more square style; but it 
can be made more healthy and pleasant. We like 
shrubs and flowers in abundance, but will have no 
trees where they will keep the sun from any win- 
dow. We have blinds on them all, but we try not to 
make a betd use of them. One need not live directly 
in the rays ofthe sun. Itis enough if the sunlight 
comes into the room frecly during at least a part 
of every pleasant day. 

Seeing you press me, friend Root, for my opinion 
about gasoline-stoves for kitchen use, | must say 
that I think there is some risk in their use; very 
little, perhaps, if they are always properly used; 
but there isthe rub. ‘To err is human.” A good 
lady living in my town wrote to her insurance com- 
pany once for permission to use gasoline in her 
house. The reply was, ‘‘If you wish to take the 
chances of becoming an angel suddenly, we do not 
object.” One thing is certain: There are accidents 
from their use almost daily, while such an oil-stove 
as the Monitor I believe to be perfectly safe in any 
hands, if a high grade of oil is used. The manutac- 
turers assured me they had never known of a single 
explosion, although they have sold hundreds of thou- 
sands during the last 12 years. From the make-up 
of the stove one can readily believe this. There- 
fore | bought a Monitor oil-stove instead of a gaso- 
line. It is a very little more trouble, as one has 
wicks to see to; but it does its work well. And then 
we all want oil in the house any way,to burn in 
lamps, and it’s an unnecessary trouble and expense 
to have two kinds of burning-fluid. I presume you 
keep them to sell, friend R., and so would not think 
of this. With me it would make quite a difference, 
In all probability you will never have any acci- 
dent from the use of gasoline; but you may have, 
and I think you are more likely to have than from 
the use of oil. But perhaps I am over careful. 

Hudson, Ohio, Sept., 1886. T. B. Terry. 

Friend T., your suggestions in regard to 
sunlight bring to mind my recent hobby of 
greenhouses, cold frames, etc. For several 
years back, for some reason unknown to 
myself, I have craved sunshine. When I 
am reading or writing lam never so happy 
as when the sun happens to strike on my 
bald head; and when I felt so strongly 
drawn toward the subject of greenhouses a 
year or two ago I could not explain it, only I 
knew that I felt happy on a winter’s day to 
get right under the full blaze of God’s great 
luminary. Is it not true, that Nature her- 
self often prompts us to these queer likes 
and dislikes? I want to he in the sunshine 
with my coat off—yes, hat off too; and if it 
were not for the appearance I should make 
in public I do not know but that I would go 
bareheaded a great part of the time in sum- 
mer when outdoors.—In regard to the many 
angles which you speak of in our houses, I 
used to object to it, often quite vehemently ; 
but since your suggestion, that these angles 
give us more windows for each room, and 
windows facing toward the different points 





of the compass, that we may have more air 
and more sunlight, I begin to feel quite ree- 
onciled to the idea. There are five differ- 
ent openings in our bed-room, for the ¢n- 
trance of fresh air; and air is passing in and 
out of all these openings the greater part of 
the year. My wife. like your wife, throws 
the bed-clothing open to the breeze and sun- 
light every morning of the year; and the 
unusually good health enjoyed by the house- 
hold demonstrates that the practice is cer- 
tainly not an injurious one.—In regard to 
coal oil and gasoline, I thank you for having 
presented the subject to us. With my 
wife’s management I have no fear at all of 
any explosion ; but Ifuber has ventured to 
undertake to manipulate our gasoline-stove 
a good many times. Once he turned the 
faucet of the large can that holds our supply 
of gasoline ; but it was kept in a small stone 
room on purpose to avoid accidents, so of 
course he did not do much harm. He has, 
however, once or twice turned the gasoline 
on when the stove was not lighted ; and had 
we not opened the doors and windows of the 
room where the machine is placed, until the 
fluid could evaporate and blow out, we 
might have had a serious explosion. I begin 
to think, from what you say we had better 
make a change at once in our household. 


rr 
MR. THOMAS HORN. 


WHAT HE IS DOING, AND A WORD OF ENCOURAGE- 
MENT FOR HIS CREDITORS. 
PRESUME most of the sufferers by the 
above-named gentleman are aware that 
he does not answer letters, make any 
reply, nor do any thing, unless he is ab- 
solutely obliged to. Well, the friend 
who writes below suggests a means of mak- 
ing him (and not only Mr. Horn but every- 
one else who goes into a like ** speculation’) 
attend to business. 

Friend Root:—As I wrote you some time since in 
regard to my transactions with Thomas Horn, I 
will now finish it after receiving so many promises 
but no becs. I made a sight draft on Mr. Horn, and 
inclosed the same with all of his letters to me, and 
sent them to an attorney in Sherburne. I also 
wrote Mr. H., that, if he did not pay my draft or 
send the bees, I would report him to the postoffice 
authorities. He at once sent 6 frames of empty 
comb. They may have had some brood in when he 
started them, but none when I received them. 
There were about two pounds of live bees when 
they arrived, and one pound of dead ones. He sent 
one queen and four queen-cells about ready to 
hatch. I put them in two hives and gave a frame of 
brood and honey to each, and have fed ever since. 
That was August Ist. Now I have two fair swarms 
that I think I can winter; they are finely marked 
Italians. If Mr. Horn had sent in May, when he 
contracted to, I think all would have been satisfac- 
tory. M. MCDANIEL. 

Ft. Recovery, O., Sept. 21, 1886. 

I did know that, under certain circum- 
stances, the U.S. postal authorities would 
refuse to deliver mail to parties when en- 
gaged in swindling operations ; but it didn’t 
occur to me until just now that we could 
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oblige such men as Mr. Horn to give some 
kind of a civil reply to complaints by the 


above process. Perhaps some of you may 
think I am hard and severe; but we have 


waited patiently for Mr. Horn, and have 
published his promises and kept back com- 
plaints by suggesting that he would tix every 
thing in time, until we have received the 
censure of many good men. I may add, that 
Mr. Horn has secured the claim we have on 
him personally, to be paid some time hence. 
Now let him make arrangements so as to se- 
cure the rest who have sent him money and 
don’t get any reply, or take the risk of hay- 
ing his work during the past season submit- 
ted to the postal authorities. I am inclined 
to think that the amount he is now owing is 
not very much, and that he could, if he 
would, fix it all in the way I have suggested. 
Some of the friends may think, as I have al- 
ready suggested, that I am getting to be ter- 
ribly severe; but, my friends, we wish to 
have every bee-man who reads the journals 
understand that he had better have a severe 
attack of the yellow fever or Asiatic cholera 
than to go deliberately into another Burch 
or Horn operation and hope to get through it 
* scot free.” ‘* The way of the transgressor 
is hard,” and it is our duty to see that it re- 
mains hard—so hard, in fact, that those who 
are tempted may conelude it will not pay, 
and give it up, even before they start out. 


et ~<a 


OUR BEES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 








SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND HEPDON IN RE- 
GARD TO THE PRINTED LEAFLETS TO BE SENT 
TO OUR NEIGHBORS WHO AKE NOT BEK- 
KEYPERS. 

EADER, please turn to page 619 of this volume, 
and read in numbered paragraphs friend 
Cameron's address to his neighbors—an ap- 
peal intended to enlighten, and make peace 
and friends. Also please read friend Root’s 

foot-notes to the paragraphs in question. Now turn 
to page 695, and read what I have to say near the 
bottom of left-hand column; also the editor's foot- 
notes again, and you will then understand the mo- 
tive which inspires these remarks. 

I will now endeavor to pick out and comment 
upon the sections that I believe will harm any bee- 
keeper who presents them to his neighbors. If all 
“neighbors ’”’ were like unto the spirit of the origi- 
nator of the paragraphs in question, the case would 
be far different; but wise men take the world as it 
is; and while doing their part to reform the bad, 
and to bring the morally blind up out of darkness, 
they yet see the iecessity for firmly and rigidly, 
though kindly, demanding all that belongs to them. 

THE OVERTURE. 

As itis so very rare that becs enter houses and 
“sting the baby,” or any one else, unless pinched, 
I would have omitted this needless scare. 

Section 1 suits ne. 

Section 2, I would have omitted the last line, as 
the one preceding it is true, and covers all the 
ground in this case, and this last line is needlessly 
prejudicing against the character of our business. 

Seetion 3 is good. 

Section 4 might have begun with, “ If, by negili- 
gence, the bees have once gotten into your kitch- 
en,” ete. Let the neighbor understand that the 








fault is his, not ours. We can't control the where- 
abouts of our workers, and yet we consider our bus- 
iness legitimate. 

SECTIONS OF DEFENSE. 

Section 1, good. 

Section 2, tiptop. 

Section 3. Never use this seetion, unless some 
one in your vicinity has made such a charge. Nev- 
er put yourself on the defensive until you are at- 
tacked. This is a characteristic of the sheep, and is 
the cause of so many “ sheep-dogs.” 

Section 4. Don’t use the word * nuisance;" say, 
“an annoyance.”” When an annoyance reaches the 
“nuisance” point, it becomes removable by law, 
and I claim that bees never are a nuisance, and 
never will be, except where they are kept so close 
to the rightful passageway of others that they use 
their stings in defense of their homes. 

Don't say a word about “ poison.” This puts the 
public—the good, the bad, the jealous, the revenge- 
ful, and the half insane, all in mind of a secret way 
to injure, to get upacommotion, and to see what 
they can do. The neighbor who would lay out 
poison for bees should be imprisoned; and when 
you suspeet such action, you should spare not 
money, time, nor energy, to detect and punish the 
heinous crime; and one of the strong points in de- 
tection is not to have your suspicions detected by 
the villian. 

I may bein error; but T firmly believe that cir- 
culars printed verbatim from friend Cameron's sec- 
tions on page 619 will work an injury in any neigh- 
borhood where distributed. I further believe, that, 
with a proper correction, such circulars would do 
mach good in communities where trouble is brew- 
ing. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept., 1886. 

Friend II., your points are well made; and 
when we print a new lot of these leaflets we 
will modify them as you suggest. I think, 
however, you exaggerate the evil you seek to 
remedy. Occasionally there are people who 
will, perhaps, be led to do these very things 
because our friend has suggested them. It 
is like the lady who told her children, on go- 
ing away, not to put peas in their ears; and 
when she got home, every one of the lot had 
gone and done the very thing she forbade. 
I do not think, however, there are very 
many people who would be led to poison 
bees because they are reminded that such a 
thing is possible. 

rr pe ium 


HINTS TO ABC SCHOLARS ON WIN- 
TERING. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF FEEDING, IN ORDER TO GET 


YOUNG BEES. 





Tis probably true, that the wintering problem 

* has been gone over so often that the subject 

t has become stale—at least to the apiarist who 
always winters successfully; but to a large 
number of A BC scholars who have not learn- 

ed how to winter their bees every time, there is one 
thing they ought to know that has been left untold, 
On page 272 of the A BC book, friend Root says, 
in speaking of the wintering problem: “The main 
points are, a brood-apartment closely packed with 
bces, and plenty of good sealed stores. With these 
two conditions alone, the bees will generally winter 
all right, even in a hive made of inch boards.’ Now 
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remember, there is not a word said about the age 
of these bees. Friend Doolittle says, in his com- 
ments on the A BC book, in speaking of the win- 
tering of bees: “ Why not feed the whole 20 lbs. in 
one or two nights, if they have plenty of comb 
room and plenty of brood and young bees?” Friend 
D. hit the nail on the head that time, but he did not 
hit hard enough. If friend Root had said, “A 
brood-apartment closely packed with young bees, 
and plenty of good sealed stores,” then he would 
have hit the nail fairly and squarely on the head, 
but he left out the one essential word. 

Now, I do not pretend to understand bee-keeping 
as well as some bee-keepers do, neither do I wish to 
find fault with my teachers; yet there is one of my 
teachers called Experience who charged me at 
least $300 for her trouble; yet I suppose her teach- 
ing is the cheapest, after all. What Iam trying to 
get at is this: In many localities, on account of 
drought or grasshoppers, the bees do not gather 
any honey after the first of August; consequently 
the queen soon stops laying, and at the beginning 
of winter there may be a hive full of bees; but 
they are old, and their span of life is nearly run. 
Some of them, probably the larger portion of them, 
will live through the winter; but, mark my words, 
they will dwindle to nothing in the spring. In or- 
der to sbow the point clearly, I will give you my 
experience with six colonies during the past win- 
ter. T have chosen this number for the reason that 
they were apparently good strong colonies on the 
first of September, each one having a good queen 
as near like the other as two peas. 

For convenience we will number them 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 
and6. About Sept. Ist I began feeding Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, about one pint of granulated-sugar syrup to 
each colony every night, and kept it up for about 
three weeks. After feeding a few days, the queens 
began laying; the old bees went to work gathering 
pollen (of which there was an abundance); and 
when winter came these old bees were mostly worn 
out and gone; but I had three hives full of young 
and healthy bees that were able to and did stand 
the rigors of winter; and when spring came there 
was hardly a dead bee in the hives. Of these three 
colonies, Nos. 1 and2 were well protected. No. 3 
was in a single-walled hive with chaff cushion in 
the upper story, yet I could see very little differ- 
ence in the wintering of the three colonies. Nos. 4 
und 5 were prepared just like Nos. 1 and 2, with the 
exception of the feeding; No. 4 was protected, 
while No. 5 had no protection whatever. These 
two colonies lived until spring, when they com- 
menced to dwindle—the one that was protected dy- 
ing first, yet they left in each hive at least 30 Ibs. of 
beautiful thick honey. 

No. 6 was in one of A. I. Root’s chaff hives; and 
in four weeks’ time, beginning about Sept. 15, they 
were hauled a distance of 120 miles, attending the 
fairs; and during 8 days of that time they had all 
the work they wanted to do; and as they had done 
nothing for six weeks past, they worked with a will; 
the queen laid with a will, and they came through 
the winter with a will to go to work again. This 
colony was the only one that showed any signs of 
dysentery, caused, I think, by the honey they gath- 
ered at the fairs. 

Now, friends, do you see the point that I am try- 
ing toshow you? With us last season; the grass- 
hoppers were so thick after the middle of July that 
they nipped every bud and blossom as soon as it 





appeared, so there was no heney for them to gath- 
er at any time in the fall; and, no difference how 
much honey the bees had on hand, the queens 
stopped laying soon after the honey stopped com- 
ing in. 

You see, from what I have said about these six 
colonies, that protection seemed of little account, 
and you might think that |do not recommend it. 
It will certainly pay to protect the bees well, if for 
no other reason than that the protected ones will 
not consume as much honey as the ones that are 
not protected. Sometimes we see that nearly all 
the colonies in a large apiary will dwindle to noth- 
ing in the spring, and yet there will be from one to 
adozen that will come through good and strong. 
What is the cause of it? Here is my reason; and 
if you have a better one I should like to hear it: 
There is in every apiary a certain number of colo- 
nies that make a business of bringing in a little 
honey every day, and they get it either by robbing 
or by some hook or crook; the queen keeps on lay- 
ing, and they generally winter well too. 

The Bend, O., Sept. 1, 1886. I. W. MOATS. 

I want to thank you, friend M., for your 
coneluding remark; and it is something I 
have often thought of ; namely, that certain 
colonies in almost every apiary are to be 
found that always get alittle honey, even 
during the most severe droughts. They are 
like some business men who manage, by 
hook or by crook, to take ina little money 
every day; that is, they will accomplish 
something each day, when the great multi- 
tudes around them seem to settle down to 
the conclusion that every thing is ata stand- 
still; and I believe as you say, that colonies 
with extra energy generally winter well. 


lg 
| Several years ago there was so much talk of 


getting the bees to rear brood just before 
winter set in, so as to have plenty of young 
bees for wintering, that a good deal of at- 
tention was turned toward this one point. 
Finally, however, several of our veterans 
gave Instances of where bees wintered well 
when they were queenless during the fall 
months, and we had one such result. Now, 
suppose you absolutely prevent all brood- 
rearing, say after Sept. 1; have a fair quan- 
tity of bees, and make all conditions right, 
are you sure they would not winter as well 
as those that reared brood during Septem- 
ber and October? May be you are right ;. but 
we have all of us almost rushed to conclu- 
sions when a little more time seemed to 
show the solution of the great problem was 
not exactly there after all. 
DOOLITTLE’S REPORT. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE MAMMOTH RED CLOVER 
AS A HONEY-PLANT. 








ROBABLY in no year within the last quarter 
of a century have we had so peculiar a sea- 
son for honey production in this locality as 
has been the one just passed. I never have 
realized so fully as I do now, that success- 

ful bee-keeping is wholly dependent upon ‘the 

weather; for if the weather is unpropitious during 

a honey-fiow, all our efforts in preparing for that 

flow count for naught. Take it as a whole, we 

have had cold, cloudy, rainy weather just when the 
bees needed pleasant weather, and pleasant 
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weather when there was little or nothing for the 
bees to do; so that, had it not been for the seed 
crop of the Mammoth red clover, I should have 
had to record a failure as to a honey-crop. But, 
thanks to this source, which came in just in time 
to save that failure, and enable me to report 332; 
lbs. of comb honey as an average yield from each 
colony, spring count. 

Spring opened very propitiously, the first 24 days 
after the bees begamto fly being pleasant, beauti- 
ful days. This caused the bees to rear brood rap- 
idly, so that most of them were in splendid condi- 
tion to gather from the fruit-bloom, as their num- 
bers were fully as great as is usually the case at 
the time white clover opens. But, alas! our hopes 
were blighted by cool and rainy weather setting 
in three days before this bloom opened, and con- 
tinuing till the bloom was past, so that the large 
force of bees proved only consumers instead of 
producers, causing me to feed for nearly three 
weeks to keep them from starving. This unpro- 
pitious weather also caused brood-rearing nearly 
to cease, so that the brood which should have been 
the best for active work during the basswood 
bloom was minus; and, feed as much as I would, 
I could not coax the bees to hatch the eggs the 
queen laid. ‘ 

Right here is a mystery to me: How do the hees 
keep the eggs, laid by the queen, from hatching 
at one time, and again hatch them so thut a hive 
will be well filled with little larvee in three day’s 
time? I have ncticed this singular fact for years, 
and have also noticed that feeding bees (at such 
times as they do not so desire lurve) to keep up 
brood-rearing hus little if any effect in accomplish- 
ing the desired end. Hence I again repeat what I 
have said elsewhere, that “two or three pleasant 
days, with plenty of pollen, has more to do with 
stimulating brood-rearing than weeks of feeding.” 

Well, when I saw that [could get but little brood 
in my hives the last half of May, I knew that my 
crop of basswood honey. must be short at best, and 
especially as we had promise of only about one- 
sixth the usual bloom; but J] was not prepared for 
such a wholesale loss of bees as I experienced 
about the 20th of June. Colonies which had started 
to work nicely in sections during the week of good 
weather we had the fore part of white-clover 
bloom were 80 depopulated that they could scarce- 
ly care for their brood; while the ground in and 
about the apiary was literally covered with dead 
and dying bees, so that almost every step one 
must tread on these old worn-out bees, dying of 
old age. As brood-rearing was now going on rap- 
idly, | expected that again this brood, when hatch- 
ed into bees, would turn into consumers, as had 
the brood in the early part of the season; but, as 
was said before, red clever came to our rescue, 
which, together with the little gathered from white 
clover, basswood, and teasel, gave me 222 Ibs. of 
comb honey from the 60 colonies I had left after 
my sales during the spring. Out of my 95 last 
fall I lost 3 during the winter and spring, and two 
were queenless, which were united with others. 
From the 60, only 40 swarms issued, so that my 
numbers to go into winter with will not be greater 
than a year ago, for I shall unite them down till 
all have sufficient natural stores for winter. My 
past experience proves natural stores to be the 
best for bees to winter upon in this locality, there- 
fore I prefer to use them instead of going through 





the (to me) tedious operation of making and feed- 
ing a large amount of sugar syrup. 

Borodino, N. 'Y., Sept., 1886. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Friend D., in regard to this matter of get- 
ting brood and not getting brood when the 
brood-nest is well supplied with eggs, I 
snould say the trouble is a lack of pollen. I 
have succeeded in getting great quantities 
of brood by feeding flour candy; that is., 
candy made with a proper admixture of 
wheat or rye flour. It is astonishing to see 
the amount of brood that even a moderate- 
sized colony may produce, when all the con- 


ditions are fayorable; and itis sometimes 


perplexing as well as astonishing to see how 
the bees absolutely refuse to raise brood at 
times, even though it seems as if we had 
given them every thing needful. 
oO 


THE “ZEEP, ZEEP,” OF QUEENS. 





AND CAN SHE PRODUCE IT WHILE CELL? 


SEE on page 695, GLEANINGS for Sept. 1, an 

p article from J. C, Gilliland, in which he says: 
" “TT have found no queens hatched, even when 

the queens had been calling one or two days, 

but with the cap of the cell cut nearly off; 
and as soon as they were taken out of the hive the 
young queens would come out.” Now, what I 
wish to say is this: Ido not believe a queen in cell 
ever made a particle of noise; and all talk of the 
bees keeping the queen in until she squeals is utter 
nonsense. Now for my reasons: 

I have kept bees for 30 years for — well, we will 
say fun, certainly not profit. I have seen a queen 
pipe with only a clear glass between us and my 
face, not more than 6 inches from her, in good 
light, and she on aclear (almost white) comb. She 
just stopped, humped herself, and acted mad; 
vibrated her wings until you could searcely see 
them, and “ peep, peep,’’ from 3 to 5 times, sound- 
ed out loudly. This I saw several times, and at 
the same time heard others doing the same. The 
noise is made with the wings; for as the wings 
ceased to vibrate, the noise stopped; and as the 
vibrations grew less frequent, the sound was less 
sharp. Now for another reason: A friend wanted 
a queen. I went to a Holy-Land swarm where 
queens were calling. On raising 3 combs I caught 
and caged 3 queens; and on closing the hive I 
heard queens still calling. The next day I took 
out 2 queens, and still heard them calling. Next 
day they swarmed, and the next morning I found 
several dead queens in front of the hive. Some 
seemed to be two or three days old; one, at least, 
immature, and was undoubtedly taken from the 
cell. My experience with Holy-Land bees, got of 
you, is that they are remarkably prolific in queens, 
say from 20 to 30 ina hive. 1 forgot to say, that, 
when T saw these queens piping, the bees about 
them paid not the slightest attention, but just 
kept at their work as though they did not hear it. 
Will you, friend Root, or some other person, tell 
us how the queen makes the noise called “ piping ’’? 
If, as I believe, with the wings, like the katydid 
and other insects, then certainly it can not be 
done in the cell. E. S. MINER. 

Necedah, Wis., Sept. 8, 1886. 

Friend M., we are glad to receive the 
facts you furnish ; but we want to chide you 
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alittle for being uncharitable. I suppose 
you mean that you will not believe a queen 
ever made a noise while in the cell until it 
is clearly proven to be a fact. I donot know 
that lam just now paenes to give posi- 
tive proof ; but am abundantly satistied that 
queens do produce the “ zeep, zeep,”’ while 
in the cell. The squealing may be another 
matter. 1 have never watched closel 
enough to decide on that point. I thin 

have heard them utter their peculiar 
note when the capping is loose, so they can 
push their heads out and draw them back 
again; and if so, I do not see why they may 
not do it before the cell is opened at all. 
believe most cells would afford the queen 
room enough to move her wings in the way 
you mention, and I have supposed this was 
the way they did it. In fact, I do not know 
that bees have any other method of uttering 
their different calls. Worker-bees, you know, 
express their feelings by the hum of their 
wings and while on the wing. 


EE Oe 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF FRAMES. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SPACING THEM JUST THE 
RIGHT DISTANCE APART, 





ep HE invention and introduction of frames 
formed an era in bee-keeping.”” Many 
times has this sentence been written and 
read; but how many of its writers and 
readers fully comprehend all it implies? 
If the bees themselves, and their convenience 
alone, were considered, it would be found that 
frames are a disadvantage rather than an advan- 
tuge. It is to the progressive bee-keeper alone that 
they are of any value; and to him, that value is in- 
comparable. Frames were originated for the pur- 
pose of giving greater control of the bees, and of 
allowing greater freedom in manipulating for ex- 
amination and observation. If their value ended 
with this, I question whether the gain would pay 
for the actual loss to the producer of honey, occa- 
sioned by their use; or whether the discoveries 
made through their aid would overbalance the actu- 
al destruction brought about in the hands of the in- 
experienced by too frequent examination, and the 
passion aroused to increase by division till such di- 
vision ruins their apiaries. But, thanks to the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, his invention of hanging movable 
frames has been the means in the past of doing 
more than any other thing to put the occupation of 
apiculture on a sound and solid basis, and will in 
the future be the means of giving us full, thorough, 
and complete control, not only of the bees and hive 
as a colony, but of causing or preventing increase 
by allowing or preventing swarming; and also, by 
the aid of sections and the extractor, of guiding the 
production of honey in such form and shape as may 
be most desirable or advisable. 

Tt is a well-understood matter, that the frame hive 
isa compromise between the natural habits of the 
bee and the desire of man to control its operations 
to his best advantage; and for the furthering of 
this compromise, the only thought has been to pro- 
duce a frame of such form and size as would pro- 
duce the best yield of honey, and at the same time 
prove the safest as a winter habitation. To this 
end discussions have been frequent—as to the rela- 
tive value of deep and shallow frames. These dis- 









cussions have at times been warm, and, perhaps as 
much as any other, have aroused the ire of the vari- 
ous disputants. All of these disputants have, in 
their desire to prove their particular points, seemed 
to lose sight of the most important feature of the 
ease, and have been satisfied in fighting over a 
shadow; namely, an extra inch, more or less, in 
length or depth. The point they have lost sight of 
is the space to be allowed between the frames; a 
mutual agreement seeming to have been arrived at, 
that about 1% inches, or from 1% to 1%, is about 
right. 

In this discussion another element has at times 
been a source of contention; namely, as to whether 
frames should be fixed or not; and closed - end 
frames have been used and advised, among which 
are the Quinby and the Hoffman. One of the chief 
opponents of closed-end frames, or, in fact, of any 
frame that is not absolutely movable laterally as 
well as otherwise, is the editor of GLEANINGS. The 
position he has taken in this matter is, to my mind, 
correct, but he has not gone quite far enough. To 
judge of the future possibilities of frames, we must 
take into consideration the use that is to be made of 
them, and work them in accordance with such use. 
Probably the best results will be attained by using 
the brood-chamber for brood alone, or at least by 
doing as the bees do—-devoting the center of the 
brood-chamber to brood, if we use a hive-body 
large enough for both brood and stores. It matters 
little what size or form of frame is used, 80 far as 
the brood-chamber itself is concerned. It is only 
when we desire to have our surplus deposited in 
sections that any question arises; and each one will 
adopt such size and form of frame as suits himself. 
The real question is, How can we get the greatest 
yield of honey in the most desirable form, in the 
most economical manner, and at the same time 
bring about the greatest possible increase the most 
desirably? My answer is, By using care and judg- 
ment in spacing our frames. There is no difficulty 
in getting, by the use of foundation, all combs built 
true, and, if we space such frames at just the right 
distance apart, there is no difficulty in having such 
combs built as flat as a board. Bees will, under no 
circumstances, seal up brood in cells more than 
seven-sixteenths of an inch deep. What I mean is, 
that if deeper cells are given them they will cut 
them down to that depth before they will seal up 
brood inthem. This being the case, the production 
of brood is in our own hands; and if we can control 
the production of brood, swarming is practically 
within our control. It is not a matter of hives at 
all. Invention and ingenuity may be taxed to the 
utmost in producing this, that, or the other style: 
none of them will be more acceptable to the bees 
than a hollow log, and none of them will be fully 
controllable that do not allow of spacing frames as 
closely together or as far apart as it may be chosen 
so to do. 

To the prejudiced mind, the idea I am endeavor- 
ing to inculcate may be deemed “all bosh;’’ but the 
thinking mind, who is investigating solely to find 
the best ways and means, will see that we can ac- 
complish the greatest amount of good only by work- 
ing in harmony with nature. Many of our humble 
servants of the lower orders can be trained against 
their natural instincts, but the honey-bee can not. 
We can guide or lead it to a certain extent, but we 
can't drive it an inch. If it has any peculiarities, 
we can take advantage of them; but we must be 
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sure to do so in the right way. IT have already, in a 
former number, outlined my method of working for 
honey and increase; and in the above I desire sim- 
ply to call attention to what I deem a point of im- 
portance. J. E. Ponb, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., Sept., 1886. 

Thanks, friend P., for the points you 
make; but I confess I do not see how the pro- 
duction of brood is in our own hands by means 
of spacing the frames just right. I agree 
with you, that the thickness of a comb with 
capped brood in each side is always exact; 
and it has been suggested that we could 
make the bees use the combs for brood and 
nothing else by spacing them just the right 
distance for the production of brood. Now, 
while I grant that they are more apt to put 
brood instead of honey in worker-combs so 
spaced, it is not by any means certain that 
they will use these combs for brood only, 
for I have seen brood-frames completely 
filled with honey, capped over on both sides, 
when spaced as you recommend. Very like- 
ly, however, they did not have room for 
their honey in deeper combs at one side or 
over the brood-nest. If the latter arrange- 
ment is to be used in connection with the 
proper spacing of the brood-combs, may be 
you are right. I should like to have the 
matter investigated. We notice that friend 
Heddon has made the end-pieces of his new 
hive just 18 inches. This is done, probably, 
with the view of accomplishing the object 
we are discussing. 

i or ee 


FROM REPORTS DISCOURAGING TO 
REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


HOW HE AT LAST SUCCEEDED IN SECURING 500 
LES. OF HONEY PER COLONY, SPRING COUNT, 


N giving in my report for the season I might as 
well commence with the fall of 1884, when I 
went into winter quarters with 28 strong 
swarms, 22 arranged along side by side, packed 
in dry leaves, 6 buried ina clamp. The win- 
ter was one of the most severe ever known, and 
their stores were composed of buckwheat honey 
and honey-dew. By February, all those packed on 
their summer stands died of dysentery; the six in 
the clamp were. taken outin April. Four of them 
were alive, though weak. They commenced rear- 
ing brood; but the weather came off cold, and most 
of their brood was: killed, and, of course, the bees 
were dwindling away until they all lost their queens 
(l presume they killed them). I united them all, 
making one weak swarm. I now gave up in disgust, 
caring little whether they lived or died. I putall 
the combs away, with the intention of melting them 
into wax; but the one swarm rallied, raised aqueen, 
and by the commencement of basswood-bloom they 
were in fair condition. 

About this time I bought, for $2.50, a swarm hang- 
ing onatree. They proved to be fine Italians—the 
kind, you know, that drop several feet away from 
their hives, and, after getting their wind, go into 
the hive with that peculiar twist. The queen prov- 
ed very prolific, and by the commencement of 
buckwheat-bloom I bought 2 queens and divided 
my two swarms; and before cold weather they were 
strong, and had made me 150 lbs. of goldenrod and 
aster honey, mostly aster, which I think is the fin- 
est honey I ever saw. Lwintered the four. One 
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was weak, three were strong; they built up very 
rapidly, and by the 1th of May I commenced to di- 
vide, but not to weaken them. By the commence- 
ment of clover they were strong enough to work 
on 20 frames; in about ten days I commenced to 
extract, and have taken, up to date, 1992 Ibs. from 
four swarms, spring count; and as I have given all 
the boys and girls all the honey they wanted in ex- 
tracting days, I call it 2000 Ibs., or 500 lbs. per col- 
ony. I have increased to 21 strong swarms, and if 
frost holds off two weeks longer I shall get consid- 
erably more yet. M. VINCENT. 
Milan, Mich., Sept. 15, 1886. 


Oo Oe 
ANOTHER HONEY-PLANT. 


ARE THE BEES ATTRACTED BY THE COLOR AND 
BEAUTY OF PLANTS? 


Rk. S. F. NEWMAN, of Norwalk, O., sends 
mea plant for name which he says is an 
excellent honey-plant. It proves to be Po- 
lymnia Canadensis, or ieaf-cup. This adds 
another tothe valuable list of the composite 

honey-plants. It isaneur relative of Coreopsis, or 

tick-seed, and of the theroughworts and golden- 
rods. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, I] observe this autumn, 
that, while our marshes have been resplendent with 
boneset, tick-seed, goldenrod, asters, ete., the bees 
have been quite partial to the goldenrods; and if they 
are governed at all by beauty, why not? I think we 
have no handsomer flowers in all the floral wealth 
of nature than these graceful gold-bedecked solida- 
gos. In several walks of late, in a large marsh 
hard by the college, I have paid special attention to 
this matter; and while I have seen bees in limited 
numbers onall the well-known honey-plants, I have 
seen them swarming on the goldenrod. Hence our 
autumn honey, and we have secured no little of it, 
is the rich ainber color, and most exeellent flavor, 
of the goldenrod honey. Tell me such honey is not 
good for winter stores! I would as soon have it for 
my own table, or for the bees, as to have the nicest 
and purest white-vlover honey. 

I fully believe now that no subject connected 
with apiculture is so worthy of attention and de- 
velopment as this very one of honey-plants. Next 
to that I would place the matter of races of bees. I 
believe careful breeding may give us a much bet- 
ter bee than we now have. A. J. COooK. 

Agricultura] College, Mich., Sept. 1, 1886. 





rr A 
WHO SHALL KEEP BEES ? 





AND HOW CAN THE WORLD IN GENERAL BE MOST 
BENEFITED BY BEE CULTURE? 





HIS subject has- been considerably discussed, 
and [have no intention to take sides for or 
against invalids and women. The business 
of raising honey is assuming proportions of 
considerable magnitude, and it is time to 

consider it asa matterof public interest, and not 

merely with reference to the individual bee-keeper. 

Here is a source of wealth to the nation, not to be 

despised; a good wholesome food, for home con- 

sumption and for export, to be had for the gather- 

ing. The public, or, if you please, the state, has a 

right to consider the best means to secure this com- 

modity in the best shape and at lesst expense. It 
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is true, that bee-keeping may also be considered as 


a source of pleasant exercise and relaxation from 
mental pursuits; but this view is far overshadowed 
in importance by the other. 

As at present conducted, there isa kind of hap- 
hazard character about the business of bee-keeping. 
Aman keeps a number of bees for a time, and 
then gives up the business entirely. The same may 
be said of farming; but in the latter case it is only a 
change of farmers, In some shape or other the 
land is all occupied for agricultural purposes. 

The publie good will be beat subserved by having 
the field regularly occupied; and to this end it 
seems necessary that the one who engages in the 
business, be it man, woman, invalid, or servant-girl, 
shall devote a principal part of, if not his entire 
time and energies, to bee-keeping us a business. It 
is a business that requires not only certain natural 
qualifications, but also thought, study, and experi- 
ence. One can hardly afford to give these without 
the expectation of engaging in the business toa 
sufficient extent to reap a pecuniary reward. Right 
here I shall be met by some who will say that l 
must not fail to recognize the right of individuals 
to engage in bee-keeping, not for the money there 
is in it, but for pastime and healthful recreation. 
Ido recognize this fully, just as I recognize the 
right of every merehant, mechanic, or professional 
man, to have his patch of ground to cultivate pota- 
toes, corn, or strawberries; but the fact remains, 
that, to make agriculture a source of wealth to the 
nation, there must be farmers who devote their en- 
tire time to the business. Others, again, will think 
that it is to the interest of certain classes, as pub- 
lishers and supply-dealers, that bee-keeping should 
be largely if not entirely in the hands of amateurs. 
Let us look at this. Ina given area of, say, 1000 
square miles, there might be established profitably 
perhaps 30 apiaries of 100 colonies each if conducted 
by 30 specialists. If no specialists were on the 
ground there might be anywhere from 20 to 200 or 
more places where from one to a dozen colonies are 
kept. In the latter case, does any one suppose 
there would be as many books and periodicals de- 
voted to bee culture taken as among the 30 special- 
ists? And as to supplies, there would be something 
like a steady trade among the 30 specialists, and 
among the others the trade would be worth very 
little. As tothe bee-keepers themselves, the sooner 
the business gets down to an established basis, pur- 
sued asa principal if not an entire means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, the better. Those of us who 
now get our bread and butter by bee-keeping know 
only too well how the market is annually demoral- 
ized by the owner of a few colonies who considers 
the amount of surplus obtained as so much luck, 
puts itonthe market in any kind of shape, and at 
any price, doing just £0 much toward preventing 
honey trom becoming a staple commodity. 

Tam alittle afraid that some of those whose at- 
tention I am anxious to secure stopped reading 
before reaching this point, saying, “ I don’t see that 
there is any thing of interest to me in this) What 
is there practical about it?’ Itis of practical im- 
portance, if my position is correct, to be able to in- 
vest time and money in this business, and have 
some feeling of security that there is some perma- 
nence about it; that no mere whim of some envious 
neighbor may drive me out of the business next 
year; that, after making investment in buildings 
and fixtures, and perbaps special pasturage, I may 





feel secure that no one else may be able, by over- 
stocking, to drive me from the field. In plain words, 
I take the radical ground that legislation is needed, 
whereby in some way, under proper limitations and 
restrictions, by paying for it, 1 may have the con- 
trol of a certain number of acres cr square miles 
asarange for my bees. I sincerely believe that 
somethirg of this kind would best serve the inter- 
ests of all, and I may have a word to say upon it 
hereafter. In the meantime I shall be glad if others 
may consider it of sufficient moment to give their 
views, evenif nothing but objections are given. 

Marengo, I11., Sept., 1886. Cc, C. MILLER. 

Friend M., your ideas are good and sound, 
but Lam afraid it will take a good while to 
get things into shape as they are in agricul- 
ture and some other pursuits. You say, 
that in farming the ground is all occupied 
by somebody. It is true, it is occupied aft- 
er a fashion, but it is not all occupied in the 
way we market-gardeners sometimes occupy 
a few acres, J fell you. It is a misfortune 
all around, to have so many who are dab- 
bling at all kinds of industries in this hap- 
hazard way — benefiting neither themselves 
nor the publie at large. But so long as this 
is a free country, it seems hard to prescribe 
a remedy. By the way, aren’t you a_ little 
uncharitable toward supply-dealers? I hope 
that there are few if any supply-dealers (or 
publishers) who are pleased at the prospect 
of selling supplies which will probably never 
permanently benefit the purchaser nor his 
neighbors. I do not mean to say that we 
are any more conscientious as a class than 
other business men; but I do think we are 
about as good as the average. 


— 
REPORT FROM FLORIDA. 





FRIEND GRAY TELLS US SOME OF HIS EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH PERFORATED HONEY-BOARDS, 
HIVING BEES ON EMPTY FRAMES, ETC. 


| DITOR GLEANINGS:—Although my specialty 
3) is queen-rearing, yet a report from ten hives 
"y set apart forcomb honey may be of interest 
to some one. This is an“ off"’ year, and, like 
Mr. Hart on page 645, 1886, I would rather not 
give figures. Our honey season began with the 
orange-bloom in March; but this year it seems that 
the orange-trees produced enough blossoms only to 
make oranges, and no surplus; and there was not 
more than one-tenth the bloom we generally have. 
Besides a great deal of unfavorable weather, high 
winds prevailed; consequently the surplus honey 
from orange was next to nothing. Saw-palmetto 
did better, and the ten hives spoken of averaged 
20 lbs. and increased to 20. This is all the honey we 
get till fall. 






ORANGE-BLOOM HONEY. 

During the orange-bloom, when honey was com- 
ing in slowly, my bees got the swarming mania bad- 
ly, L[ thought; but the reading of Mrs. Chaddock’s, 
Hutchinson's, and Hart's letters consoled me. I 
adopted the Hutcbinson plan of hiving swarms on 
five L. frames with starters only; sections with fdn. 
above, and at side also on a few. I believe four 
swarms out of ten hived this way swarmed again 
about one month or less afterward, and I must say 
the drone-comb built bothered me. I had all the 
drones reared from choice queens that I wanted; 
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and I should like to know how much drone-comb in 
the five-frame brood-chamber it takes to bother 
friend Hutchinson. I believe he has never been 
explicit in stating this matter. Some of mine built 
two frames each, half full of drone-comb; others 
one frame half full. However, I think the plana 
good one; and perhaps another year, if bees do not 
get the swarming fever, it may work to our satis- 
faction—anyhow, I shall try it (about ’alf and ‘alf). 

PERFORATED ZINC, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MAKE. 

I used your zine honey-boards. Tenof them were 
American perforated, and ten I cut from a sheet of 
the English, I suppose, which you sent me. No 
queens went above either; but I had a queen to 
pass through the English when I used it as a guard 
at the entrance. I noticed where I put wide frames 
with sections and fdn. below, and sections with fdn. 
above with honey-board between, that they worked 
best in the wide frames below; but in one instance, 
where I forgot to put fdn, and sections in the wide 
frames below, they worked best in sections con- 
taining fdn. above the honey-board. Again, one 
hive was arranged with strips of perforated metal 
between the brood-chamber and wide frames at the 
side containing sections with fdn.; also a honey- 
board separating the brood-chamber from sections 
above. In this case the bees worked best above. I 
am well aware, that not much valuable inference 
can be drawn from experiments with a few hives; 
but I thought it well to let this be taken for what it 
is worth. 

BROOD-FRAMES 144 INCHES APART, FROM CENTER 
TO CENTER. 

I made use of some of the “ cream” given us by 
Mr. Hutchinson from the Detroit Convention last 
winter by spacing brood-frames only 14 inches 
from center to center. I see Mr. Pond is an ex- 
treme advocate of this theory. It worked well with 
me; it forced the bees out of the brood-chamber; 
and although honey yielded scantily, I saw no dis- 
position not to work in sections, and I watched 
closely. 

CARE OF COMB HONEY IN FLORIDA. 

Nice 1-lb. sections retail at 20 cents. I peddled 
mine for awhile at 25 cents, but it was slow sale at 
this price. In this warm climate, in the rainy sea- 
son the best way I know to keep comb honey is to 
leave it on the hive above the honey-board, with 
only five frames below, until you want it. If you 
take it off and attempt to keepitina‘* warm dry 
room ’”’ to keep it from sweating or oozing out, I 
think you will fail to have a salable article. This is 
why I have just taken off my last section, although 
our honey-yield was almost over before it began 
with a good many. I am now feeding a little to be 
in good shape for the October and November honey- 
flow. 

Mr. Hart has made a valuable discovery concern- 
ing cabbage-palmetto, which he refers to on page 
646. Any one thinking of locating an apiary in 
Florida should consider this piece of news he gives 
us. LuTHen W. Gray. 

Orlando, Fla., Sept. 14, 1886. 

We are always glad of facts, friend G., 
even though from the experience of a few 
hives. If [ am correct, your experiments 
with side and top storing would seem to in- 
dicate that the bees prefer to store in sec- 
tions placed above the brood (but I suppose 
this, of course, would depend much on the 
size and shape of the frame). But where 





perforated zinc is used above, and not at the 
sides, they prefer side storing. It would 
follow, then, that, if the queen were kept 
with perforated zine from sections at the 
side and above the brood, the bees would 
give the preference to that placed above, the 
same as with no zine; therefore if our 
frames are made shallow, we may safely 
conclude that top storing is sufficient; that 
is, that very little more honey will be stored 
by having sections at the side of the brood 
as well as above it. 


ITALIANS VERSUS BLACKS. 


SELLING BEES BY THE POUND. 





WANT to say a few words to-day about some of 
the different kinds of bees—which are the most 

' profitable to keep. My husband has kept 

black, Italian, and hybrid bees. 

The Italians will fly swifter to gather honey 
than either one of the others; but if there is plenty 
of honey near by, or so they will not have to goa 
great distance after it, we think the black bees will 
gather the most honey. 

The hybrids come next. Some years the Italians 
do the best. Last year we were living in Vermont, 
and we kept but a few swarms. The Italians seem- 
ed to do better there than either of the others 
—black or hybrid. This summer my husband work- 
edinalarge apiary, where there were kept both 
blacks and Italians. The black bees have gone fur 
ahead of the other bees, and have made much more 
honey. I think very likely it would depend much 
on the locality, and what kind of a season it was for 
bees. 

HOW SHALL WE ESTIMATE THE HONEY WHEN 
SELLING BEES BY THE POUND? 

T want to ask a question. Isit right to sell bees 
by the pound, and tell part honey with them? Sup- 
pose Mr. C wants to buy a few pounds of bees. He 
sends to A or B, who live at quite adistance. Mr. 
A gets the order, and that day, or perhaps the next, 
goes to his apiary. Those bees must be got ready 
to send off; but he doesn’t think of that smoker be- 
ing left behind. No, he does not wish to get stung, 
if he can avoid it. He gives the bees a good smok- 
ing, then waits a minute or 80, and nearly if not all 
of those bees will fill themselves with honey. Mr. 
A then proceeds to take out the frames, shakes the 
bees from them into a box; then when they are 
nicely packed and weighed they are sent off. Mr. 
C is charged so much for so many pounds of bees, 
honey and all. What I wish to know is, how many 
more bees should be put in to make up for the 
honey? Perhaps this would be called a small thing 
in the sight of some people in this world, but not in 
the sight of God, who knows and sees all things. 
God looks at the little things we do, let them be 
good or bad, as well as the great. 

Mrs. JENNIE M. JOHNSON. 

Rexford Flats, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1886. 

Like a great many other things in bee- 
keeping, no definite rule can be laid down. 
Bees will gorge themselves very much in 
proportion as you smoke them. It is a great 
mistake—in fact,an act of cruelty—to smoke 
gentle bees like Italians until they all gorge 
themselves with honev. In the majority of 
cases a couple of puffs over the top of the 
frames will be found amply sufficient. Shake 
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the bees into a pound cage, and then allow 
wbout one-fourth to the actual weight of the | 
bees for the honey they may have in their | 
sacks; that is,if your order calls for a pound | 
of bees, make the scales turn to a pound and | 
a quarter. If you propose to cage and ship | 
vicious bees, it may be necessary to smoke 
them so severely as to cause them to gorge 
themselves. I would then allow one-half for 
the honey. Again,in the height of the hon- 
ey season, smoke or no smoke, gentle bees 
will be filled with honey. <A liberal allow- | 
ance should then be given as before ; at any 
rate, do not be afraid to give good measure. | 
An interesting point comes in here: We) 
have, in former seasons, bought swarms in | 
the cluster just as the farmers brought them | 
in. We paid so much a pound for the bees, | 
and therefore knew the exact weight of the | 
bees at the time of clustering. On weighing | 
them the next day, t@ ascertain the amount | 
of honey the bees carried with them, we 
found that they lost nearly one-half. Of 
course, the bees had gorged themselves with 
honey just prior to the exodus of the swarm. 
The shipper must therefore use judgment. 











HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 





BEE-KEEPING IN THE WEST INDIES. 

HAVE just received your A BC book, and “ How 

the Farm Pays.” I should like a little advice 
| from you with regard to bee culture. I may 

say I’m a beginner, and then, again, I'm not. I 

have 58 colonies of bees in all sorts of boxes, 
and two hives with bees. The hives were imported 
from England. With America so near, it is any 
thing but a paying concern to send to England for 
bee-appliances. 

This is a glorious country for bee culture, there 
being no winter and only two months in the year 
when bees have to be fed—August and September. 
One great drawback is, that the weather is very se- 
vere sometimes; consequently the little fellows, not 
being waterproof, have to stay at home. Among | 
the negroes, bees are kept largely, and they make a 
good living by it — some of them. One man I must 
tell you of—a blacksmith—worth 2s. 6d. per day, re- 
fuses to work, because his bees give him such a 
good income. He has 1000 boxes; and — would you 
believe it? — sometimes his swarms go away simply 
because he won't pay 3 pence for a box to put them 
in. He is * penny wise and pound foolish.”’ I have 
known his bees to remain three and four days on 
trees in his yard, and not goaway. I have seen the 
bees working on comb, hanging where they swarm- 
ed. To return to myself, I have 60 boxes, and I 
mean to keep them on an improved seale. In Octo- 
ber I expect those 60 to increase to 100. January, 
when they start fair play, I expect them to be 300 
before I take any honey; and by July, the end of 
the honey and swarming season, if all goes well I 
expect quite 1000 boxes. J think my best plan 
would be to start a fresh apiary, letting this one go 
on the same way. C. E. SCUDAMQORE. 


Ps, 





Morant Bay, Jamaica, July 28, 1856. 

Friend S., we are very glad indeed to 
hear of so good a report from Jamaica, and 
1 am particularly interested in that colored 





| off because I did not want them. 


blacksmith who has 1000 colonies, for I sup- 
pose you mean by the term ‘* boxes,”’ hives 
of bees. If our colored friend has got up to 
this number of colonies, it seems to me he 
ought to have intelligence enough to take 
hold of the A BC book, and [ do not know 
how to give any better advice than for you 
both to follow its teachings. It is being re- 
vised constantly: in fact, we are at work 
every day in the year, to keep it fully 
abreast with the times in all late improve- 
ments.—If I were you I should not be am- 
bitious to become master of a thousand col- 
onies. Ten colonies, so managed as to give 
you 1000 Ibs. of honey each season, will be 
etter than a large number with little or 
no honey. Your success depends greatly on 
your market. What does nice comb honey 
in one-pound sections sell for in your prin- 
cipal cities ? 
WHAT TO DO WHEN BEES SWARM IN THE FALL. 
Brother Root:—Inclosed find one dollar’ for 
GLEANINGS. I really feel ashamed to send so 
small an amount of cash for so large an amount of 


| instruction. My bees have made but little honey, 
| and have swarmed all the fall. What shall I do 


with them? I hate to cut out the cells. I had one 
swarm come outlast Saturday, and I let them go 
J. B. PIKE. 

Marshfield, Vt., Sept. 5, 1886. 

Thanks, friend P., for your kind words. 
Before we can direct what you should do 
with swarms that come out in the fall, we 
should have to know whether you want an 
increase of stocks or honey. In any case, 
unless you are already overstocked I think it 
will pay well to feed them. Late swarms, 
when properly fed up: winter beautifully, 
for the queen almost always raises a nice lot 
of brood before winter sets in. 


NOT VERY FLATTERING SUCCESS. 

In the fall of 1883 I bought two hives of bees for 
$10.00. They wintered well on their stands. In 
the spring of 1884 one of them swarmed once and 
the other twice, making me in all five good swarms. 
The same spring I traded a cow, valued at $40.00, 
on five more young swarms, having then in all 
ten swarms; but there followed a dry fall, when 
they did not do very well. In the spring of 1885 
six of them were dead, with honey enough in their 
hives, and the four alive. They dwindled away 
until they were all gone. That ended my bee- 
business. In April last I bought a hive again for 
$6.50, and from that one I now have five good 
swarms, which have all been doing finely until 
within about four weeks, when the dry weather 
came upon us, and which is still reigning, since 
which time they have gradually been doing less 
and less, until now they are having actually nothing 
todo, almost every thing being dried up. Now, what 
can I do for my bees? Feed them? If so, how? 

Elkhart, Ind., Aug. 12, 1886. M. D. WENGER. 

I would feed; see Our Own Apiary, last 
issue. 





BLACK BERS WORKING ON KED CLOVER. 

I have black bees that work on red clover ex. 
tensively. One colony has made 7) Ibs. of surplus, 
and swarmed June 28th. One young swarm that I 
hived June 5th made 50 Ibs. by June 27th. This 
was surplus. Others have done as well. How is 
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that for black bees? I have owned bees 34 years, 
and since June 12th is my first experience with 
Italians. Inthe A BC book I saw your statement 
that you did not know what propolis wax is gather- 
ed from. It is gathered from the quaking aspen, 
poplar-buds, and balm-in-Gilead. Drops of wax 
ean be seen at any season of the year. The bees 
bite it off with their mandibles, and layit in the 
pollen-sack. JAMES P. REYNOLDS. 

Hydetown, Pa., July 3, 1886. 
DO INA OF SEVEKE 

STINGING? 

In your issue of Aug. Ith, page 667, you tellofa 
case of severe bee-stinging, where whisky was given 
the eredit of saving achild’s life. Iam willing to 
give “‘honor to whom honor is due;"’ but as my 
youngest child (20 months old) passed through a 
similar experience one day last week, and recover- 
ed without the use of any thing intoxicating, I 
think it doubtful if itis necessary in such cases. 
My baby was not unfrequently stung last year, and 
this without any unusual result; but on the day in 
question he trod on a rotten apple, and a bee stung 
him under the foot. In two minutes he was swol- 
len all over his body in an alarming manner. White 
blotches came out, accompanied by great itching; 
he had also a difficulty in breathing. We laid him 
on a lounge in as cool a room as we had, and fanned 
him, applying hartshorn freely to the foot stung, 
and in less than an hour the alarming symptoms 
had subsided, leaving him intensely red all that day. 
Now, why did it affect him so on that occasion? 
Was it the extreme heat of the weather, or the con- 
dition of the child's blood? or was the bee particu- 
larly poisonous? SAMUEL R. NEAVE. 

Hughesville, Md., Aug. 51, 1886. 

Very true, friend N.; but when a child or 
a horse has received 50 or 100 stings on vari- 
ous parts of the body, are you sure vour mild 
treatment would have answered? Iam free 
to confess, that 1 am very much averse to 
the use of whisky, or, in fact, drugs in gen- 
eral, in cases of severe stinging ; but if whis- 

y will save a child’s life, then we ought not 
to hesitate about administering it. I would, 
however, resort to other means first ; and if 
life still seems to be threatened. 1 would 
give the whisky. Perhaps Prof. Cook can 
advise us. 


WHAT SHALL WE CASE 


3s AND NEIGHBORS, 





BEES AGAIN, 


Barry bee-keepers are in trouble again. They 
sued my husband in June, about the bees, claiming 
they are a nuisance; but when they found the bees 
belonged to me we settled without any suit by 
agreeing to cither move the bees or put up a fence 
or screen. We put upascreen of muslin and can- 
vas. There is a large cider-house in town where 
they makea great deal of cider, and also buy apples. 
They have no screens to the windows, and lately the 
bees have been pretty thick in the cider-house; as 
it was extremely dry,there was no honey in the 
fields. This cider-man and others drew up a petition 
to have all the bees moved out of town, asking the 
city council to pass an ordinance to that effect. 
Now, what had the bec-keepers better do? 1 un- 
derstand they have about 200 signers already to the 
petition. It was circulated lively on Sunday. We 
have no saloons in town, but this man sells hard 
cider, and has been tried more than once. There 
were menintown yesterday who were drynk on 





his cider. I should like a hundred of your new 
tracts, but they are not broad enough to cover 
nearly all the ground in our case. 

Barry, Ill. Mrs, M. A. SHEPHERD. 

My friend, you are striking on a great 
problem. How shall we meet these great 
things? If you should start out with a pe- 
tition against cider-mills, and in favor of 
bees, perhaps you could easily get more than 
200 signers ina town that has no saloons. 
In that case, | do not know how the council 
could pass the ordinance you refer to; but 
is that the best way to meet such questions ? 
You know the Bible says, ** Not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit.””. Can you 
not put up sereens of cheese-cloth or mos- 
quito-netting around the cider-mill? It 
seems to me, my good friend, you have 
nearly the right spirit ; and with God's help, 
even one individual is La majority. Is it not 
so? 


THE SUPERIORITY OF ITALLANS AGALN, OVER 
BLACK BEES. 

The honey crop is almost a failure here. Good 
colonies of Italians, however, have gathered about 
45 lbs. on an average; but black bees have hardly 
made enough to winter on. 

RABBITS FOR KEEPING DOWN THE WEEDS AND 
GRASS IN THE APTARY. 

I have found the rabbits sold by Fradenburg to 
be a valuable acquisition to the apiary. Last year 
IL kept from 6 to Lin an apiary of 25 colonies, and 
they devoured grass and weeds as fast as they 
appeared. This year I discarded them, and that 
to my sorrow; for 1 have been annoyed not a little 
with a rank growth of vegetation. Methinks I 
hear you say, ‘Why did you not hoe up the 
weeds?” Well, the bees seemed to prefer weeds 
to slashing around with a hoe. I shall restock my 
apiary next year with said rabbits. D. W. Moss. 

San Augustine, Texas, Sept. 4, 1886. 


BALLING QUEENS, 

1 should like i€ yourself, Ernest, or some of the 
many writers in GLEANINGS, would give the cause 
and remedy of the above trouble. In my ten years’ 
experience with brown bees I never heard of er 
experienced any thing of the kind; but since I got 
all Italians, it has got to be almost acommon oc- 
currence. I have lost a good many fine queens by 
balling, and, it may be, through my manipulations 
—not by introducing queens, understand, but from 
working with the bees. Give me the cause, and 
how to prevent it. Are the Italians subject to it? 

JOHN H. MULLIN. 

Oakland, Col. Co., Texas, Aug. 26, 1886. 

Bees ball queens for the simple reason 
that they do not wish to accept them, and 
by that means they propose to sting or 
smother them to death. When a queen is 
found to be balled, remove the trame to 
which is attached the ball. With the 
smoker in one hand send a few puffs upon 
the ball until you can see the queen. Con- 
tinue puffing smoke upon the bees so tena- 
ciously clinging to the queen, until you can 
pick her up by the wings. In doing this, in 
all probability two or three bees will still 
adhere to the queen. These you must pick 
off one by one. In taking a queen out of 
a ball of bees, a smoker is almost indispen- 


‘sible, though J have done it without one. 
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DRUMMING BEES. 

lam an ABC scholar; and if you will allow me 
alittle space in GLEANINGS I should like to ask 
you to explain a point in reference to transferring 
bees from boxes to movable-frame hives, which I, 
for one, do not understand. On page 269 (A BC 
book) you say (allow me to quote it word for word, 
so as to make no mistake): 

* A litele before swarming time, pry the top from 
your box hive and set a single-story Simplicity 
over it, making all the joints bee-tight. Now hang 
frames tilled with fdn.in this new hive, and the 
bees will soon work up into it. After the queen 
gets to laying in these combs the bees will soon 
all move up into it and you can lift it off and trans- 
fer, or do what you please withthe old hive and 
combs. When you are hurried, this plan gets your 
stock gradually into improved hives, without very 
much trouble, and no mussing with dripping 
honey.” 

Mr. Doolittle, in his review of the book, advanees 
just my idea exaetly (No. +3). He says: 

“Why don't you drum out those bees to start 
with, and have them out of the way?” 

You answer, “Because I like the way I have 
given, best."”. Now, Mr. Root, will you kindly give 
your reason for not drumming those bees out at 
onee? 

I fear the honey-crop is not coming up to the 
average, this year, in this locality. 1 tried sowing 
buckwheat in front of the hives, but I have never 
yet seen a bee at work at it, although they go in 
multitudes toa field of buckwheat from a quarter 
to half a mile away. W.M. BAnNUM. 

Angelica, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1886. 

Friend b., I would not waste time in 
drvinming bees out, for I can transfer a 
hive and have it all finished during the time 
ordinarily occupied by the drumming pro- 
cess. I have thoroughly tried both ways. 
The passage you quote was only a sugges- 
tion to those who prefer to transfer in that 
manner. Our regular way of transferring 
is given just before the above, as you may 
recollect. [should think it probable that, 
for some reason or other, there was no hon- 
ey secretion in your own field of buckwheat. 


HENDERSON'S SUBSTITUTE FORK GLASS SASHES. 

In Feb. No. of GLEANINGS, page 142, you quote 
from Henderson's price list a substitute for glass 
sashes for protecting and forwarding plants. Are 
they safe to use all winter, or only in spring, after 
glass has been kept over the plants during winter? 
Did you try stout cotton cloth instead of cheese- 
cloth, as you had intended? If you did, how did it 
work? J. M. KEURES, 

Dornsife, Pa., Aug. 25, 1856. 

Friend K., we did try the substitute for 
glass a good deal. Stout cotton cloth, well 
painted with linseed oil, was a good deal 
more protection than Henderson’s thin 
cloth; but the great trouble with both of 
them was, that they were blown about by 
the wind so as to make them practically use- 
less. If they were not blown clear off, the 
cloth would flop up and down, so as to act 
like a bellows, expelling the warm air and 
drawing in the cold air, until the tempera- 
ture Was about the same outside as inside. 
Stretching it out on a frame, something as 
we do a sash. would doubtless answer a good 
deal better; but even then we should have 
the bellows motion about the same. J have 








about decided in favor of glass; and early 
in the fall, or toward spring, as the season 
grows warmer I would alternate the glass 
sash with shutters made of light pine. In 
extremely cold weather these sash will an- 
swer to cover the glass for an additional pro- 
tection, the shutters being used, of course, 
nights and during cloudy days. 


REPORT FROM FLORIDA; O. O. POPPLETON, AND 
HIS CHANGE OF LOCATION. 
Bees are gathering more from the goldenrod 


this season than I have ever known them to do be- 
fore. They are also working freely on the cow- 


pea and some small white wild flowers, but are 
breeding heavily for this time of yeur, and re- 
ducing their store of honey as a rule. The man- 
grove puton quite a quantity of late bloom, but I 
do not think the bees got much if any honey from 
it this year. 

Mr. O. O. Poppleton and family have sold out 


their place in Iowa, and will remove to their 


property here next month. He intends to bring 
about 100 colonies of bees with him from the North. 
He and his wife have spent three winters in this 
State, and, finding it agrees with their tastes, and 
promises well for their chosen pursuit, besides 
greatly improving their health, they now come to 
remain permanently. W.S. HART. 

Hawks Park, Fla., Sept. 13, 1886. 

Friend H., our best wishes go with our 
good friend Poppleton and his family; and 
we trust he will hold out as faithful and en- 
ergetic in his work there as he has in the 
Northern States. We shall perhaps miss 
him to some extent from our conventions 
here in the North; but what is our loss, we 
trust will prove to be your gain. 


ANOTHER BEE-KEEPER SUFFERS LOSS FROM 
FIRE. 

This morning, just before daybreak, our little 
village was aroused by cries of fire; and on looking 
out we saw the large lumber-mill of C. W. Smith 
completely involved in flane. Nothing could be 
done to save the mill—the efforts of the villagers 
being directed to saving surrounding property. 
Every thing in the mill was destroyed, including 
the most of my hive-making machinery, a small 
quantity of lumber, ete.,on which there was no 
insurance. I shall immediately replace the ma- 
chinery; and as my storehouse was unharmed, I 
think I shall be able to fill all orders from that 
until l get to running again. C. W. CostTeLLow. 

Waterboro, York Co., Me., Sept. 9, 1886. 

Friend C., I think I shall say again, as I 
have said before, that, if I could not have 
my business insured, I would not have the 
business, unless, indeed, it were a business 
of such a nature that,while insurance would 
be rep eghan high, the profits would be 
very large, and the amount of capital invest- 
ed comparatively small. 


CARNIOLANS NOT STORING MUCH SURPLUS. 

My experience with Carniolans is somewhat 
similar to yours and friend Swinson’s. I obtained 
from Charles D. Duvall two fine queens in June, 
raised from an imported queen from Frank Ben- 
ton. One of them proved to be mated with an 
Italian, and her progeny proved to be very yellow; 
the other was purely mated, her progeny being a 
gray in color, somewhat Jike ourold native gray 
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bee, and yet a practiced eye can detect a differ- 
ence. They both proved exceedingly prolific; bees 
are good workers, but make very little surplus 
honey. They seem to consume all extra honey in 
brood-raising, and for fertile workers they sur- 
pass any thing 1 have ever seen. I have seen as 
many as one dozen depositing cggs at one time. 
I, like friend Doolittle, find home-raised Italians 
the best. T. GRAHAM ASHMEAD. 
Williamson, N. Y._ 


QUEENS RAISED UNDER THE SWARMING IM- 
PULSE—ARE THEY PREFERABLE ? 

I have read several times in GLEANINGS con- 
cerning queens raised under the swarming im- 
pulse, and those raised in strong nuclei. I have 
experimented largely on that point, and I prefer 
those not raised under the swarming impulse, as 
they do not swarm so much, which is a benefit to 
the honey-producer. Now for facts concerning 
the matter: 

In the spring of 188t I had a very strong colony 
of Italians, which superseded their queen and 
swarmed with virgins, three in number. I caged 
the three virgin queens and returned the swarm. 
I then turned those three virgin queens in three 
different colonies, where there was nothing but 
cells—no queen. They were accepted at once, and 
the cells torn down; and those colonies, and those 
where I introduced those queens, swarmed more or 
less all through the season. In 188% I tried the 
same with the same result; also the same result 
this year, while those raised in strong nuclei 
swarmed but once, and then came down to solid 
work. I received more honey from the bees raised 
from queens reared in strong nuclei or colonies 
after the swarming season was over than I did 
from those raised under the swarming impulse. 

JOSLANH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., Sept. 20, 1836. 





MILKWEED HONEY. 

I mail you to-day a sample of n-lkweed honey. 
My bees have made about aton of it this year. I 
do not like its flavor, but think it has « beautiful 
color. In a larger package it has a very bright 
golden color. It is,as you see, very thick, but I 
allowed it to be entirely capped over before ex- 
tracting. I have never seen mention made of 
milkweed as a honey-plant, and therefore send 
you this sample, believing it will be something 
new to you. Now, don't say lam mistaken, and it 
is not from milkweed, for I know it is. 1 never knew 
bees to work faster, or store honey more rapidiy, 
even from basswood. This ton of honey was all 
gathered in about a week, by sixty colonies. I nev- 
er noticed this honey until a year ago, when I had 
asmall quantity—two or three hundred pounds— 
1 thought then it was “ bug-juice,”’ but know better 
now. Please pass your judgment on it, and report. 
I do not think it will be generally liked, for our 
neighbors nearly all condemn it. WiLLIs EARLY. 

Sherman, Pa., Sept. 22, 1886. 

Thanks, friend E. Its color and transpar- 
ency are beautiful, and J think the flavor is 
beautiful, though many may not agree with 
me. It seems to me that your neighbors 
are hard to please, if they dislike honey like 
the sample sent. I thought at first I had 
seen samples of honey from the milkweed, 
but come to think of it, I guess it was fire- 


weed. But how about the little appendages 





that tangle the bees’ feet? In reading your 
letter, I was surprised that you did not men- 
tion them. Didn’t your bees get clogged, 
and fall down to the bottom of the hive, as 
so many have complained, where milkweed 
was plentiful? The fact you furnish us is 
another evidence of what I have often 
said, that almost every plant that grows is 
liable to furnish honey whenever we havea 
year when the conditions happen to be just 
right for its secretion. 


CAN FOUNDATION BE SO MADE THAT THE 
WILL NOT USE IT FOR BROOD-REARING? 
Has the experiment ever been tried, of making 
foundation of such shape that it will not be used 
for brood? It scems to me thatit can be done. If 
such could be done, it would be of great practical 
value. If it has not been tried, it seems to me that, 
with the means you have, and facilities for experi- 
menting, it would be a profitable field to work in, 
Sergeant's Bluff, lowa. L. M. BROWN. 
Friend B., if you consult the back pages 
of GLEANINGS you will find pages devoted 
to the discussion of the best size of cell; and 
for a year cr two we even sent out fdn. with 
the cells made between the size of worker 
and drone. It answered for comb honey in 
sections, for the bees rarely if ever tried to 
pt brood in it when used for that purpose ; 
ut when used for brood-combs, every little 
while there would be acell containing no 
brood, and on this account the use of it was 
abandoned. 


IMPORTED CARNIOLAN BEES. 

I will comply with your request in your foot-notes 
to J. B. Mason, page 616, 186, by sending in my re- 
port, or experience, of animported Carniolan queen 
from last summer, a report of which was given on 
pages 529 and 596. The queen proved a remarkably 
good layer, so that, at the time of going into winter 
quarters, the colony was one of ny strongest ones. 
lfed them about half their winter stores. They 
were wintered successfully in a Root chaff hive 
and came out strceng. They swarmed June ‘7th, 
were hived on empty combs, and soon had eight 
frames with brood, but almost no honey. They 
swarmed again July 3ist, and were hived this time 
on frames with foundation. They were examined 
this morning, Aug. 5, and | found them drawn out 
about 44 of an inch, with eggs intwo frames, anda 
little honey in one frame only. Upon examining 
the hive from which they issued July 3lst, I found 
brood in ten frames, and I don’t believe there was a 
cupful of honey, even if all were extracted. The 
workers are all of a uniform color, no yellow in the 
least, and the very gentlest nature. I can open the 
hive during any part of the day, and remove all 
frames, without any smoke or veil. They remain 
quiet, and evenly divided over the combs. The 
daughters raised Trom this queen prove equally 
fertile, and the workers are much better honey- 
gatherers. 1! did not get this queen to raise queens 
for sale, but merely for my own satisfaction. 

I think it a very difficult matter to keep this race 
pure—much more so than the Italian race. I have 
now in my yard about 15 Carniolan colonies, all 
raised from this imported queen, and all but a few 
have ycliow bands, and some of these are the pret- 
tiest bees lever saw. Those that have no yellow 
bands have more the resemblance of our common 
bjack bees by lacking the steel-colored appearance, 
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and more or less the bands of down. I have only 
two strains of bees, Carniolans and Italians. 1 
think they areahearty and prolific race; and if 
mixed with Italians they will, perhaps, be an im- 
provement. E. K. BLANK, M. D. 

Hatfield, Pa., Aug. 5, 1886. 

Thanks for your candid opinion of the 
Carniolans. Your experience with this new 
race is about the same as ours. We can not, 
therefore, think we have been impartial in 
the statement of their good and bad quali- 
ties. : 

WINTERING BEES IN THE UPPER CHAMBER OF A 
HOU SE. 

I have great faith in your opinion on the general 
principles of bee-keeping, from the long and exten- 
sive practice and experience you have had, and 
the many methods that have been represented to 
you of wintering bees. I have had bees more or 
less for 49 years; but at the time I first kept bees 
there was no trouble in wintering them. They then 
took care pretty much of themselves; but for some 
ten years, or thereabouts, back, I have lost about 
as many every winter as I gain ahead every sum- 
mer. I have tried a good muny ways that [ have 
heard recommended, and the best luck I have had 
was something of a chaff or straw protection, or 
simply alarge box put over the hive and stuffed 
with dry hay between, leaving the entrance open 
all winter, so that the bees can tly when they wish 
to. But my success has not been up to the stand- 
urd I should like. I want to begin in time this sea- 
son, and try to get what light I can get on the sub- 
ject. Lhave been proposing to try the chamber of 


‘my dwelling-house. It is the third-story from where 


we live, a good lath-and-plastered room, some [4 
feet square. It can be darkened, and made close. 
The pipe from two stoves enters the chimney in 
said room. There is no chance of their being dis- 
turbed by jarring or noise. I should ‘ike to hear 
your opinion on wintering in that location. 1 have 
also thought of trying some in my hay-barn, pack- 
ing in hay away up above my horses. 

Romance, Wis., Aug. 28, 1886. WitLIAM HALL. 

Friend II., putting the bees in an upper 
room is pretty much discarded. Although 
they may be wintered nicely in a barn, the 
conditions are so seldom just right for it I 
would not recommend it. The whole sub- 
ject is thoroughly gone over in the A BC 
book ; and to put it briefly, unless you put 
your bees in a perfectly frost-proof reposit- 
ory they had much better be in the open air, 
where the sun can strike the hives as much 
as possible. Protection from prevailing 
winds is also an advantage, and this is best 
done by buildings and high board fences; 
but don’t cut off the sun unless you can 
give them something better. I fear the 
stovepipe would at times make the room too 
Warm, and thus cause trouble. 


FOUL BROOD LN A SMALL APLARY, AND A SURE AS 
WELL AS SENSIBLE CURE. 

I notice in GLEANINGS for Aug. 1 that you have 
foul brood in your apiary, and that you are destroy- 
ing all combs affected with it, which I think is the 
shortest and surest cure you can practice. In my 
experience, one year ago, with the same trouble, I 
succeeded in curing it with but little time or ex- 
pense. I will tell the experience I had with it. I 
will first state, that I was taken sick about the first 











of February, 1885, and was not able to attend to or 
look after my 15 colonies of bees till about the 
middle of June. By this time I had lost 8 of them 
with foul brood, and the other seven were in a hor- 
rible condition when I first looked them over in 
June, when I was not able to do much work; but 
by astrong determination I prepared 7 hives with 
full sheets of fdn., and then [ built asmall fire by 
piling old rails and brush together, and then I com- 
menced operations. I went to my first hive and 
found the queen and caged her; then I removed 
the old hive from the stand, bottom-board and all, 
and replaced one of the clean ones, filled with fdn., 
and laid the caged queen on the top-bars of the 
frames, and put on my quilt. Then lI went to my 
affected hive and took outa frame and shook off 
the bees and then pitched it on my fire, and so on 
until I had the whole 7 treated in the same way, 
burning up combs and frames, hives, bottom-board, 
andall. At night I closed in the bees for 48 hours, 
with a wire screen, and thenl let them out and 
liberated the queens, and that was the last of foul 
brood I saw among my bees, and 1 think I am en- 
tirely rid of it, as there has none appeared up to 
date. 

Bees are doing fairly in this section. My best col- 
ony will make over 100 Ibs.; I think they will aver- 
age 75 lbs. per colony. P. D. MILLER. 

Grapeville, Pa., Aug. 7, 1886. 

You did exactly right in treating your col- 
onies in the way you did; but with our large 
number of colonies it would be rather ex- 
pensive business. We hope to cure it by the 
treatment we have been giving. Should we 
fail, however, We may burn every thing ex- 
cept the bees. 


NOVA SCOTIA, AND ITS HONEY RESOURCES. 
_Tamanative of the U.S. Lcame here from Al- 
liance, O., last fall. I have found two kinds of clo- 
ver which I think bees can work on. The clovers 
grow very tall-as tall as the large red; the blos- 
som of one is white, the other red. Are these al- 
sike clovers? This is a great country for the honey- 
bees, but the industry is in its infancy. Wild flow- 
ers and white clover are abundant. The main 
trouble is in wintering bees. I have begun witha 
new swarm, and the hive—old upright—has in it al- 
ready at least a bushel of brood and honey. 

Rev. G. L. RANKIN. 

Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, July 12, 1886. 

Friend R., we are glad of your report, and 
trust you may be successful in introducing 
bee culture into your far-away home. Some 
years ago we nd a correspondent who gave 
us some very fair reports from Nova Scotia, 
but we have not heard from him of late.— 
Alsike clover is much like white clover in 
appearance, only the leaves and blossoms 
are larger, and the petals, instead of being 
white, are tipped with pink. In fact, the ap- 
pearance indicates just what the plant is— 
a cross between the white and red clover. 
THE VALUE OF A QUEEN NOT DEPENDENT UPON 

HER SIZE OR LOOKS. 

June il you nailed me an Italian queen, untested; 
and as you particularly state in your catalogue 
that you make no choice in sending dollar queens, 
I mentioned nothing about wanting one of partic- 
ular beauty, etc. When she arrived, which she did 
in good time, ] must confess I was greatly disap- 
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pointed, for she could hardly be distinguished from 
her attendants. Nevertheless I put her with the 
hive, and the bees having accepted her I watched 
and waited for developments. She has proved her- 
self a very treasure, having filled every thing with 
brood, and keeps it up. Now, if she were only a lit- 
tle different from the rest in size, |] would not part 
with her for considerable; but as my frames fit the 
hives too closely Iam almost afraid to open them, 
fearing that I may kill her majesty while putting 
the frames back in place. If I could tellher I could 
guard against any such catastrophe. 
A. R. COMSTOCK. 
Sayville, Suffolk Co., N. Y., July 19, 1886. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE IN DIVIDING. 

I have your A BC book, and have gained a large 
amount of information from it, but am nowina 
puzzle. 

A few days ago I divided a very strong colony, 
and made two of it. I put 5 frames in the new 
hive, about one-half of which was brood, the other 
half honey. Last night when I opened it to see 
how they were coming on I was astonished to find 
the honey entirely gone, no sign of any, and a large 
amount of young bees hatched out, and some 
dead ones in the bottom of the hive. Now, what 
became of the honey, and how shall I operate ? 

Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. TAYLOR. 

Your nucleus has been robbed, friend T. 
When you make an artificial colony, you 
must be sure that the bees have learned to 
defend themselves. If you will make the 
entrance small, the young bees just hatched 
out will very soon keep out robbers. The 
best way to feed them to keep them from 
starving will be by means of a comb of 
brood, bees, and honey, from the parent 
hive. Sometimes the bees that are old 
enough to fly will go back to the parent col- 
ony, taking all the honey with them. This 
may be the case with your bees. 

AN UNUSUAL EFFECT OF ATTACHING A DRONE-EX- 
CLUDER TO THE ENTRANCE. 

Will you kindly give your opinion on the follow- 
ing case, through GLEANINGS ? Last Sunday, Mr. 
John Oliver, a neighbor of mine, had a swarm come 
off. He hived them, but they almost immediately 
left the new hive and returned to their old home. 
He then put on a drone-excluder in front of the old 
hive, and went to church, satisfied in his own mind 
that he had fixed them this time. In the evening, 
on examining them, he found the combs all down 
and the bees either dead or dying; but there was 
quite a lot of bees clustering outside. The hive 
was under a shade-tree. It had not much honey in- 
side, but combs were well filled with brood. The 
frames are 12 inches wide by 15 deep, and not wired. 

Friend Oliver’s theory is, that when, finding the 
drone-excluder on, they became so exasperated 
that they ripped every thing to bits, and so brought 
the misfortune on themselves. My opinion is, that 
the hive had become overheated, and that the 
combs, having no wire to support them, had melted 
down. 

We have had a very fine show of white clover this 
sexson; but owing to the extreme heat and want of 
rain it did not last long. 

I met with a curiosity a few days ago while driv- 
ing through the country. I met with a man who 
has kept bees for over 50 years, and had never seen 








a queen until I opened one of his hives and pointed 
her majesty out to him. J.N. KENDALL. 

Iiderton, Ont., Can. 

Friend K., your drone-excluder is what 
made the trouble. The colony was probably 
avery strong one,and the drone-excluder 
so hindered them from getting out and in 
that the entrance became blocked, and a 
stampede ensued, leading the bees to so cover 
every crevice that afforded air that the in- 
mates of the hive were smothered. In suel) 
acase the heat of the hive will run up un- 
til the bees, brood, ete., get almost scalding 
hot, melting the combs, and letting every 
thing fall to the bottom in a sticky mush. 
Where you find such a condition of affairs 
in time, you may save the bees by rinsing 
them in water not too cold, and then drying 
them in the sun, placed on a coarse cloth or 
sieve, so the water will run off and allow 
them to get dry. When bees get smothered 
in this way they disgorge the honey in their 
sacks, and this is sufficient to make the 
whole mass about as wet as if they were 
drowned in honey. Sometimes a portion of 
the bees will escape, and cluster on the out- 
side of the hive, as you suggest. We have 
sometimes saved these daubed bees by put- 
ting them in the upper story of a chaff hive, 
allowing the inmates to lick them off. By 
the time they get down to the entrance they 
will be all right; but if you let them loose 
when thus daubed they will craw! out in the 
dirt and die by the thousands. 


CEMENT FOR BOTTOMS OF HIVES. 

On page 502, June GLEANINGS, it is asked, “ Will 
stone do for bottoms?"’ Yes, but cement ones are 
cheaper and better. Take cement, same as for 
cistern work. Make a mold of a size and shape 
that will take a wood bottom for Simplicity hive; 
fill with mortar and strike it off. This sets in a few 
minutes, and can be removed. I make the most 
of mine where I want them to remain. I make a 
little mound of dirt, sand, or sawdust, the height I 
desire my hive; level off the top a little larger than 
the bottom; have a frame about one inch thick, 
and the size I want my bottom inside. Set this on 
the mound, and fill with mortar, and press in the 
front, where you desire the entrance, with a suit- 
able thin board; level with the top of the frame, 
then strike off and liftoff your frame. Itis cheap 
and durable—no rot, cracks, nor warp. No patent. 
They do well here. JOUN CRAYCRAFT. 

Altoona, Orange Co., Fla. 








_ Wowace Conpay. 


AT-WORK ON COTTONWOOD. 

HAVE been reading in GLEANINGS where any 
one who would quit the use of tobacco you 

| would send him asmoker. I have been using 
the filthy weed for 14 years, and I determine 
to quitit. I quit it May 15; and if lever use 
the weed again I will send you one dollur for your 
trouble. I have 10 hives of bees, all in movable 
comb-frames, and they are at work on the cotton- 
blooms. I don’t know whether cotton produces 
much honey or not. The honey-crop has been 
very poor in this section this year, but I think the 
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prospect is good for a fall crop of honey. Crops 
are fine in this locality. MOLLIE A. TAYLOR. 
Ozen, Ark., Aug. 2, 1886. 


HAS USED IT FOR 18 YEARS 

I hereby say that I have quit the use of tobacco, 
after making myself a slave to it for 18 yenrs. 
You will please send me a smoker, according to 
your agreement; and I pledge myself that, when I 
shall commence the use of tobacco I will forward 
the price of smoker to you. R. J. West. 

Verona, Mo., Aug. 10, 1886. 


I received the smoker all right, and am well 
pleased withit. I will endeavor to fulfill my con- 
tract with you. R. J. West. 


l see that you give a smoker to all who will leave 
off using tobacco. If you will send me asmoker 
I agree to let tobacco alone; and if I take it up 
again I agree to send the pay for it. E. LAbD. 

Meredith Village, N. H., Aug. 11, 1886. 


QUITS It AT 45 YEARS OF AGE. 

C. C. Lee requested me to say to you that he 
learned to use tobacco before he can remember, 
and has used it all his hfe. He is 45 years old. He 
says if you will send him a smoker (he has quit), 
if he ever uses any more tobacco he will pay you 
for it. W. D. TITCHENELL. 

Pleasant Hill, West Va., Sept. 9, 1886. 


I presumed that the promise to pay for the smo- 
ker upon becoming a smoker was implicit; in tact, 
a necessary inference, at all events. 1 consider 
myself bound in honor to pay for the same, ac- 
cordingly to conditions named by you. 

Woodstock, IIl., Aug. 8, 1886. A. W. CUMMINS. 


DON’T CRAVE IT NOW. 

You sent me a smoker when I quit the use of 
tobacco. 1 have never used it since, and I don't 
crave itnow. It has been a great help to me. I 
have not been sick a minute since I quit the use of 
it. ROUSSEAU HURD. 

Mt. Erie, Ill., July 20, 1886. 


I have not used any tobaeco since May 31, and 

have determined never to use any more. You may 

send me one of your smokers, if you see fit to do 

so; and should I ever use tobacco again I will send 

you the price of the smoker. Myron I]. NORTH. 
Novesta, Mich., Aug. 18, 1886. 


My neighbor has been induced to give up the 
use of tobacco, and requests me to ask you to send 
him a smoker. He promises to pay for the same 
if he ever uses tobacco again in any form. 

San Augustine, Tex., July 30, 1886. D. W. Moss. 





A BETTER SUBSTITUTE FOR QUIETING BEES. 
I see in your Tobacco Column you are giving 
smokers to encourage men to quit using tobacco. 
Now, I am a beginner in keeping bees, also in 
smoking. I am 36years old, and never kept a pipe 


in my house until I thought I had to in order to} 


sicken my bees; but it sickens me sometimes 
worse than it does the bees. If you send me a 
smoker | shall not be obliged to smoke with a pipe. 
| am well pleased with GLEANINGS and with the 
A BC book you sent me. I think no one keeping 
bees can afford to be without either. I would not 
take many times their cost and be without them. 
Sandusky, N. Y., Aug, 2], 1886. R. G. Lewis, 





HAS GONE TO STAY. 

I have given up tobacco, and it has gone to stay. 
Although I have never been a habitual user of the 
weed, I found that it was beginning to get the 
better of me, and, not desiring to become a slave 
to the vile stuff, | made up my mind that I would 
quit; and so, throwing away that filthy cigar, I 
said, ** That’s the last tobacco that shall go into my 
mouth, and I will keep my promise.’ Now, I don't 
want a smoker, but I should like to have the book 
entitled, ‘‘A Dose of Truth,’ which perhaps may 
help me along in this one good act of my life. 

EMERY E. BENDERs. 

Aspers, Adams Co., Pa., July, 1886. 

Friend B., we notice you fought the battle 
with tobacco near the place where the battle 
of Gettysburg was fought. 





FRIEND ERWIN TAKES THE PLEDGE, AND MORAL- 
IZES ON TOBACCO IN POETICAL MEASURE, 

I just received your postal, requesting me to 
pay for the smoker if Lever use tobacco again. I 
promise to pay you for two smokers if lever use 
tobacco again in my life. I took a pledge when I 
was a little boy about 8 years old, never to use in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, and I have kept 
that pledge 42 years, and feel sure I can the rest of 
my days. I know I can do the same with tobacco. 

That pernicious weed, whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to our highest joys; 

Its worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 

lt is, indeed, the drug the gardener wants, 

To poison vermin that infest his plants; 

Are we to wit and beauty quite so blind 

As to despise the glory of our kind, 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 

As little mercy as the grubs and worms |! 


F. M. ERWIN. 
Newhal!, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 6, 1886, 











KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS 





THE ABC. 

The A BC of Bee Culture is at hand. I am de- 
lighted with it. It is rich with illustrations, and 
replete with interest. Every page is ablaze with 
inspiring thought. G. A. FARRAND. 

Rockport, O., Sept. 18, 1886, 


HOW OUR HIVE MATERIAL FITS. 


If ever I had fun it was in putting those queen- 
hives together, which you made to order for me; 
every thing fits nicely. I believe I now have the 
very best queen-rearing hives in use. 

Groesbeck, O. W.S. POUDER. 


THE GRAMMAR CLASS IN BEE CULTURE, 


Iam very much pleased with Ernest. I believe 
if he lives he will be to the “ grammer class "’ what 
his father has been tothe A B C—viz., an honest, 
earnest guide. I like especially his style of drop- 
ying a word occasionally for his Master, and wish 
lie the heartiest success. GEO. W. BLAKE. 

Cape May City, N. J., Sept. 8, 1886. 

(Thanks, friend B. Your kind words are not with- 
out encouragement. Yes, dear friend, I hope J 
shall ever try to drop a word for the Master. ] 


OUR UNTESTED QUEENS. 

The tested queen you sent to me in June last is a 
prize tome. I would not take $25 for her and her 
colony. Her workers are of a beautiful bright yel- 
low, very gentle, and as smart workers as I ever 
had in my apiary. They all show three bands dis- 
tinetly, and that when they are entirely empty. | 
do not think they can be excelled by any. 

Lonoke, Ark., Aug. 16, 1886. A.J. BLACKFORD. 
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; > er ins ot actree : 
FROM 10 TO 19, AND 300 LBs. OF HONEY REARING QUEENS IN GREENHOUSES. 
: m™ UR bees have done well this summer. We in- | « BOUT those bees in greenhouses, to make cu- 
c creased from 10 to 19, and have taken nearly | 4 vumbers bear, don’t you think that is the 
309 Ibs. of section honey, mostly white clover, place to breed queens and mate them ? 
and expect more. FRANKLIN FICKES. A. W. DENNISON. 
Blackleysville, Ohio. Sept. 6, 1886. | Sherburne, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1£°6. 
_ amyenmn {Friend D., the idea was talked about a good, 
My bees have been swarming all summer, and | many years ago, and considerable experimenting’ 
now honey is coming in with a rush. | was done in trying to get queens fertilized in wire- 
F.C. Maeeiad. cloth houses and in greenhouses; but it all resulted 
in failure, although a great deal of money was ex- 
Deckersville, Mich., Aug. 7, [886. pended in the matter. With the bees working as 
-- naturally as they do in friend Rawson's cucumber 
HONEY-CROP LIGHT. | greenhouses, very likely it might be done, but I 
The honcy-crop is light in this scetion. I shall | Tike it practicable. If the colonies in'the green. 
have only about six tons; ordinarily | should have | house are fed up to the swarming-point, so as to 
fifteen. 1 am holding it for better prices, which | make the hive produce drones, perhaps it could be 
are sure to come. S.Z. MILLARD, | ™naged ] : 
Banning, Cal., Aug. 28, 1886. GROWING SWEET CLOVER SUCCESSFULLY. 
; | sowed five acres more of sweet clover this year. 
I have 30 swarms of bees, mostly black bees, a | | was surprised to hear that Dr. Miller could not 
few hybrids; some of ny swarms have given me | get a stand of it. I have no trouble at all in getting 
80 Ibs. of fine box honey to a colony, and two new | jt to grow. In the fall is the best time to sow it. 
swarms. BENJ. OLLERENSHAW. Hillsdale, La. E. W. Prrzer. 
Lima, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. ot SEGRE 
HONEY SEASON ABOUT OVER. 
A GOOD SEASON. | Coreopsis, Spanish needle, did not yield abund- 
We have had a very good season so far—plenty antly, on account of dry weather. I realized about 
of rain all summer, and bees have done well on | Ibs. per colony, and have a little to extract yet. 
white clover and blue thistle. If they had all been | There will probably be 8 or 10 Ibs. more. 
in good shape in the spring we could easily have | lola, Ills., Sept. 18, 1886. Gro. WISEHEART, 
made 10) Ibs. of comb honey per colony; but as it HONEY ICE-CREAM. 
is, some willexceed 100 Ibs., while all will average | 1 made it last year for the State Fair, and it took 
over 50 lbs., spring count. The honey is of nice | well. Now 1 regularly keep it in my store, and it is 
3 quality. H.W. BAss. | much liked, and sells. It is simply using the finest 
Happy Creck, Warren Co., Va. .. Aug. 9, 1886. white-clover honey for flavoring, and not getting it 
t Xp ay | tvo sweet. This is another avenue to dispose of 
| FROM St TO 125, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY. honey; it is only a little, but the little helps. 
We are heving a terrible drought here at present, ARTHUR TODD. 
not having had sufficient rain to do much good | Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
; since the fore part of May. However, the bees | ‘ 
: have done remarkably well, and bec-men have no A POOR SEASON, 
reason to complain, except at the low price of hon- The honey season has been a poor one in this 
ey, which is retailing at 124 cts. for comb in 1-Ib, | locality this year. 1 commenced the season with 
sections, and 8; for extracted. My report is as | 86 good strong colonies, and have taken 1000 Ibs. of 
follows: 8 colonies, spring count; increased by | Comb honey and 900 Ibs. of cxtracted, and increas- 
| natural swarming and building up nuclei, to 125; | €4 to 125 colonies. I shall have to feed some, as 
' took 3000 Ibs. of extracted, and 2000 Ibs. of comb | the bees did not fill up from basswood. This is not 
honey in sections. Bees are in good condition now, | # Very geod report, but itis the best Tecan do this 
Oskaloosa, Ia., Aug. i, 1886. S.L. SHERMAN. | Year. B. B. WesLey 


La Grange, Lorain ( Co., O., Sept. 14, 1885. 


; FROM 24 TO 40, AND 3700 LBS. OF HONEY: FIRST | 
; EGGS FAILING TO HATCH. 


PREMIUM ON HONEY, A LA ABC. ‘ : ; ‘ 
: : . We bave in appearance a very fine queen, a 
I began the season with 24 stands, about 20 of ; 7 ; ? ‘ 
th ' li it t , : : daughter of the one we purchased of you. She was 
em strong. increased by natural swarming to : ‘ , 
8 4 : z reared in a two-frame nucleus, July 12 being the 


‘ 4) ds, and to 2200 Ibs. of honey, 1700 Ibs. of “ : . é 

' , “HG Mm, and took 2000 | , it hey, 1 ; af | day of her birth. She now has five frames, mostly 
which was comb honey, mostly in 1-lb. sections. I | - . y ie ‘ 

j : Ss ape Snap PL : . | filled with eggs; some were laid fourteen days ago, 

‘ use the * Langstroth-Simplicity”’ hive, and think it | 3 ieaaty Sr : é 

ain't be Gacentned tot takie i tal in 1-lb. | and we have failed yet to see the first egg hatch. 

: c : I : so Rrcnce ap Phe way meres * | will you kindly inform us what the troub!e is ? 


sections. This has been a splendid season, both for 
quality and quantity of the honey-crop. The bees 
had a long run on white clover anda short but 


A. E. HARKER & Bros. 
Hornerstown, N. J., Aug. 4, 1886. 


; i ses {{ can not tell you what the trouble is, friend H., 

: heavy run on basswood. Since basswood ceased, | but I can explain that the phenomenon is not new. 
my bees have gathered enough fall honey to put win + Ragereds sone cHakhy hed pag tang rg will lay 

; nang , ; : eggs that never produce larvie, like the one you 
them in splendid shape for winter. I got the first | have. It is simply an accidental physical defect. | 

i premium on both comb and extracted honey at our ishing erdeeemiiiicce 

} county fair this fall, the result of knowing how to CANADA THISTLES, AND HOW ERADICATED. 

{ take comb honey in nice shape, which I learned In regard to Canada thistles, I got the best of a 

i from the A B C book and GLEANINGS. patch about 10 by 12 feet by pulling them up just 
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but I cleaned them, and thrre has not one shown 
itself for two years now. T pulled some with roots 
cwo feet long. Ep. H. BAGGALEY, 13—39. 

Weston, O., July 19, 1886. 

{Friend B., I am pleased to tell you that I have 
also got ahead of the Canada thistles on our little 
patch; at least, they are getting to be scarcer and 
scarcer, and now they have almost ceased to sprout. 
My plan is to dig the ground over with my tingers 
about once in three days. From this repeated dig- 
ging, ithas now become so fine that it is just fun | 
to hunt itover for the smallest sprout. I hardly | 
think it will manifest itself at all another season. 
On a large scale, I would use an Acme harrow. | 


CAN WE PRESERVE THE AROMA OF NEW HONEY? | 

Is there any method by which the aroma of fresh- 
ly extracted honey can be secured to the honey 
during the year? Will fruit-jars sealed do it? 

St. Pani, Minn. WM. WAKEFIELD. 

{| Yes, my friend, sealing it up as soon as it is 
gathered will do it, providing the honey is not so | 
thin that it soon sours; but, by the way, I think I 
would rather have it after the aroma had some of 
it departed—basswood honey, for instance; or, if 
you please, honey from seed onions. } 


Nov A SMELL OF BASSWOOD. 

There was not basswood honey enough this year 
to give me a smell of it. Last ycaritseemed to be as 
abundant as white clover. Bees have gathered more 
than usual from buckwhcat, and will get some from 
goldenrod; but we do not count much on this for 
surplus, J. L. HUBBARD. 

Walpole, N. H., Aug. 23, 1886, 


DROUGHT AND BUG-JUICE. 

Inclosed find one dollar, to pay for GLEANINGS 
another year. I did not make this dollar from the 
bees. Drought and bug-juice are responsible for it. 
| increased by natural and artificial swarming from 
four totwelve. All are very strong but three. I 
have taken but about 50 Ibs. of comb honey. 

Bloomingburg, O., Aug. 14, 1886. Davip Lona. 


PURE I[TALIANS AREAD OF HYBRIDS AND 
BLACKS. 

My report for this year is, with the majority, 
very short. Spring count, 20; one weak; increased | 
naturally to 38. Ihave taken about 300 lbs., mostly | 
extracted. It has been avery poor year for honey, | 
and a large number have lost all or nearly all their 
bees. I had to double back to 38 stands, which I 
hope to winter without feeding. My pure Italians 
beat both hybrids and blacks, they having gather- | 
ed all the surplus T had. C. E. JENKINS, 20—35, 

Bryan, Texas, Aug. 23, 1886. 


THE INTENSIVE SYSTEM. 

Nine years ago I started in the bee-business; 
those nine years have been years of pleasantness, 
and I think I have succeeded nicely. I have 650 | 
strong colonies and 60 nuclei, and that is as many | 
as I care to keep, as T run them on the “Intensive | 
System;"’ that is, the greatest possible gains with 
the facilities afforded. The phrase, ‘ Intensive Sys- | 
tem,” I learned from Rev. Sam Jones, but T be- | 
lieve it is orignal with me when applied to bee- | 
keeping. WALTER S. POUDER. 

Groesbeck, Ham. Co., O., Sept. 15, 1886. 





MOTH, AND HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 

The best moth-trap that I have ever heard of is | 
this: Take the refuse, after rendering combs, and 

keep ina box or bee-hive in the apiary, and the | 

millers will congregate on the chunks of refuse and | 
deposit their eggs; and by looking over the refuse 
every morning the bee-keeper can destroy lots of 
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millers. Of course, the best protection to combs is 
a strong colony of bees; but nuclei have to be 


| protected, and I find it pays to destroy all the 


millers I can. J.B. RAPP. 

Owensville, O., Sept. 1, 1886, 

{The Italians are the best moth-traps we know 
ot. In our apiary, exclusively Italians, we have 
never been troubled with moth. } 

A CORRECTION. 

I notice just one typographical error in my arti- 
cle of the ith of Aug. The word “boiled,” 2d 
line, 2d column, page 644, should be “ bolted.” 

London, England, Sept. 6, 1886. S. CORNEIL. 





! Our Own APIARY. 


DOMESTICATING BUMBLE-BEES. 
AST week, as 1 was passing through the apiary 
S my attention was arrested by the uapiarist 
ealling to me something in this wise: * Er- 
nest! Ernest! hello there!” 
* Well,” said I, ** what'll you have? 
So saying I peered this way and that through the 
long rows of grapevines shading the hives. Finally, 


| through the leafy avenues I espied a hat whose 


owner, as he neared me, called out, “Just come 
here a minute.’ I followed, morally certain that 
he had founda hive badly infeeted, or that a col- 
ony was doing some unaccountable thing which he 
could not explain. We halted in front of a Sim- 
plicity bottom-board, from which the hive-body had 
been removed. Nothing very peculiar about that 
bottom-board, thought I, while with the smoker, in 
the meantime, the apiarist gave a few puffs under 
it. This done he slowly lifted one edge of the board. 

* Apis Americana (7), and suecessfully domesticat- 
ed too,” said I, as the apiarist pulled the straw over 


| and handed me a few cells of honey. 


Perhaps from an enumeration of some of the 
characteristic qualities of these bees, some of our 
hay-making juvenile friends may recognize the 
species. They are a large bee, as large as acorns, 
and in color not unlike Carniolans—distant cousins, 
may be, though IT will not say positively. Their 
numbers vary from one to three dozen. Strangest 
of all, their surplus honey is stored below, and their 
brood is above. They are very peaceable when han- 
dled with smoke, as we had no trouble with them; 
but when handled with paddles in youthful hands, 
small boys are loth to call them any thing else than 


| terrors—at least, that was formerly my verdict 


against them. Their honey is delicious—at least, so 
says the editor of GLEANINGS. I have often heard 
my schoolboy friends pronounce bumble-bee honey 
superior to any thing else. These bumble-bees can 
be handled with smoke as readily as the Italians. 
In fact, we take pleasure in showing them to vis- 
itors and others. They neither have stung nor have 
offered to sting; in fact, I think if the juveniles 
manage it rightly they can handle them like kittens. 

I mention these facts to show what may be done 
with these clumsy lovers of sweets, and perhaps 


| our juvenile friends and others may be interested 


enough in their peculiar habits to give them a trial 
not that they will yield any large returns in honey, 
for the comparative amount of honey stored by them 
is very small. Our bumble-bees have stored, I should 
think, a little over a pound of honey, all told. As 
the bees themselves die off on the approach of win- 
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ter, and their queen “ hibernates,”’ they gather only 
enough to supply present needs. 
IGNITING FUEL IN SMOKERS. 

On page 723 our friend J. A. Green tells how to 
light the fuel in smokers by means of a common 
oiler filled with kerosene. Of course, I knew it 
would work, but I always like to try a thing, never- 
theless. I took one of our oilers from the ten- 
cent counter and filled it as directed. I then pre- 
pared my Clark smoker, as described in this de- 
partment of the previous issue. This done I senta 
couple of squirts from the oiler on the fuel, and 
dropped in a lighted match. I bardly need tell you 
that [had some hot coals in a twinkling; and what 
u smudge when I filled the fire-box level full with 
sawdust! How simple! and why did we never think 
oft it before? No, brother bee-kcepers, if you once 
light your smoker in this way | think you will nev- 
er have occasion again to fuss with your wife's 
kitchen stove fora “few coals.” Although I have 
had good success igniting the fuel in my smoker 
with a match and fine fuel as I have before describ- 
ed, [think I shall hereafter use the oiler. Why? 
Because it is much the quickest way I know of; 
and, second, it is a matter of little consequence 
whether the rotten wood be dry, finely pulverized, 
or coarse, the oil will quickly convert them into hot 
coals. The sawdust or shavings can then be dump- 
ed in without fear of putting out the fire. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GIVING YOUR OWN PERSON- 
AL ATTENTUON TO YOUR APIARY. 

Ihave been waiting for two or three days for an 
Opportunity of carefully examining personally the 
colonies in the apiary, but it has rained and still 
rains (the equinox is at hand). In regard to per- 
sonally examing tke hives, I would say that you 
may have an apiarist ever so careful, yet, as I have 
learned from experience, it is well to review his 
work. One or two instances will illustrate: 

The last time going through the ap.ary I discover- 
ed that the frames were spaced too far apart in an- 
ticipation of winter; but at this particular time red- 
clover honey was coming in quite freely. ‘The con- 
sequence was, many of the combs were bulged out 
of proportion; brace-combs were built in between, 
and in one or two instances there were newly built 
pieces of comb with broodin. Asthe apiarist had 
not anticipated such a heavy flow of honey at that 
time (about Sept. 12th), he had so spaced the combs. 
He should have waited until he was ready to pack 
the colonies in chaff. Again, in going about half 
way through the apiary I had found five or six 
cases of foul brood, when the apiarist had, only a 
day or so before, discovered but one in the whole 
apiary. Ido not attribute this difference to any 
skill of my own, but I did feel as if the whole trade 
in bees and queens during the next and following 
seasons depended upon how thoroughly I did my 
work, and that if a single case of foul brood escaped 
my notice there would be no use trying. Realizing 
thisT not only examined one frame but every frame. 
If I could not detect the familiar odor cf foul brood 
I did not then fee! satisfied of its absence, but open- 
ed ary cells of doubtful appearance, and in this way 
in two or three instances I found diseased cells. 
Had I depended upon the odor or the general ap- 
pearance of the combs, I should have pronounced a 
few colonies perfectly healthy when they were in 
reality actually diseased. 

I do not wish it understood, in going thus into de- 
tails, that I take this opportunity to eviticise the 


manner in which our apiarist has done his work, 
for in many things he has shown himself very care- 
ful, but to illustrate the importance of going over 
the work yourself, The trouble was, the apiarist 
did not realize, and, indeed, perbaps could not feel, 
the supreme importance of handling foul brood 
thoroughly, as I did. I well recollect, when [ first 
began handling bees, some eight or ten years ago, 
how father used to “ lecture’? me on doing things 
in the apiary justso. He would review my work, 
and, if carelessly done, | heard from him, Although 
I sometimes felt discouraged, that sort of rigid tu- 
torship did me good, and made me to feel that han- 
dling bees is not play, but that it is a trade, and as 
such it should be thoroughly learned. ERNEST. 


. 
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Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.—Ps. 119: 117. 





WE are pleased to inform our friends that our 
subscription-list is still running up. Up to date we 
have 5904, nearly 6000. Many thanks for your pa- 
tronage. 


NEW GARDEN SEEDS, 

SEVERAL of the friends have been wanting to 
know when we should have new seeds to send out. 
Well, we have already new seed of Boston market 
lettuce from selected heads, and Chartier radish. 


FOUL RROOD AND CANADA THISTLES. 
BoTH are killed out, so far as we can discover at 
the present writing. We are, however, on the alert; 
and just the minute we can detect the presence of 
either we are going to stamp every trace of it out 
of existence. 


CURTAILING CONTRIBUTIONS. 

As arule, we prefer to put in every article as it 
is received, entire; but where a contributor gets 
into a habit of being too lengthy, or, in fact, where 
he seems to threaten to take so much space that 
other good men ean not be heard from, we have 
no other way to do than to cut his article down; 
and we shall do this, even if he be the best writer 
we have. 


TO PRESERVE GRAPES WITH HONEY. 
Our friend Mrs. Axtell, of Roseville, Ills, sends 
us the following clipping from the Iowa Homestead 


in regard to the subject: 

Take seven pounds of sound grapes on the stems, the branch- 
es as perfect #8 possible, and pack them snugly, without break- 
ing, in a stone jar. Make a syrup of four pounds of honey and 
one pint of vinegar, with cloves and cinnamon to suit (about 5 
ounces of each is the rule). Boil them well together for twen- 
ty minutes; skim well, then turn, boiling hot, over the grapes, 
and seal immediately. They will keep for years, if you wish, 
and are exceedingly nice. Apples, peaches, and plums may be 
done in this way. 
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PEACE AND PLENTY. 

As a rule,I believe we are as a nation blessed 
with an abundance of alincst every thing; and 
whatever you need to buy can generally be pro- 
cured in good quality and quantity for a small 
amount of money. While this isa little hard on 
producers, it is, on the other hand, a blessing to the 
purchaser. Please let us remember this when we 
are inclined to think we have to work hard for tol- 
erably small pay. oe 

A 40-HORSE-POWER ENGINE FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Sept. 29.—Our new automatic cut-off 90-horse- 
power engine has just been started to-day, and is 
ready to drive the machinery in all our buiidings. 
This is the Buckeye engine, built at Salem, O., the 
engine which won gold medals at the Centennial, 
the New Orleans, and the Cincinnati Expositions, 
Now, we want to dispose of our 40-horse-power en- 
gine which has done such faithful work for us for 
the last eight years. It is astandard plain engine, 
Lord & Bowler make, 1220, with a 9-foot balance- 
wheel and a6-foot fly-wheel. We will offer it, put 
in good repairs, for $350.00. We will throw in the 
stone upon which the bed-plate is bolted, free of 
charge. For further particulars, write us. Whom 
shall we hear from first? 


TRAINING GRAPEVINES OVER BEE-HIVES. 

Our 500 Concords that shade our bee-hives are 
just now giving the finest and largest crop of 
grapes they ever produced. Many single vines filla 
ten-pound basket of great heavy handsome clus- 
ters. As there are about 500 vines, you can believe 
the apiary presents a beautiful appearance. I tell 
you, it is real fun to go out and show folks the bee- 
hives and then pass around the fruit. Almost ev- 
ery visitor exclaims, ‘“‘Why, how is it that your 
bees do not eat the grapes?"’ Well, it is a little fun- 
ny, but not a bee is to be seen on any one of the 
thousand bunches of fruit that hang right over 
their hives. But when we gather baskets of 
grapes, and put them out in front of the store, 
waiting for customers, the bees just make a regu- 
lar raid on them. Do you see why? Why, it is very 
simple. The grapes are so ripe that it is almost 
impossible to pick them and lay them in baskets 
without bruising or bursting more or less of the 
berries. The bees then have a regular picnic suck- 
ing out the juices. If youfthink the plan of train- 
ing Concord grapevines in front of bdee-hives, as 
laid down in the A BC book, is all ‘“‘on paper,” as 
one or two friends have expressed it, just pay usa 
visit now. We are getting 3 cts. per lb., or 24 cts. 
for 10 lbs. or over; 100 lbs. or over, 2 cts. per lb. 


DIGGING POTATOES AT THE RATE OF A BUSHEL 
LN SIX MINUTES. 

I HAPPENED to be down at the creek bottom 
where one of our men was digging “‘ Dakota Red” 
potatoes. The crop was raised according to Terry’s 
instructions. A man was throwing them out with a 
potato-fork, and a small boy was throwing them 
into one of our bushel boxes. 1 thought they were 
inking pretty good progress, so I glanced at my 
Waterbury watch, and, to my astonishment, a good 
‘plump bushel was thrown out and picked up in just 
six minutes. The man's wages is 15 cts. per hour, 
und the boy's 5 cts., so you can see it cost me just 
two cents a bushel to dig the potatoes and put them 
in the boxes. Ido not knox. what the cultivation 
cost, but the ground is so nice and mellow that it 
did not cost very much. Now, there are other 








places on our ground where the man and boy would 
do well if they got a bushel ina whole hour. Do 
you see the point? Poor ground can be made, by 
proper care, to do as well as the best; and you have 
to go through all the motions with a poor crop, al- 
most, that you do with a good one. 


THE HEN THAT ALWAYS LAYS EGGS. 

Ir is the same hen I have told you about, friends 
—the cross between the Plymouth Rock and Brown 
Leghorn. She commenced to lay in February, and 
is still laying during these last days of September. 
Now, I want to ask the poultry-friends, Why not 
breed from such fowls as these, rather than from 
those that show more or less of the “ 100 points ”’ as 
a standard of excellence? I have looked the poul- 
try-journals over, to see if I could find any one who 
has bred for eggs, without regard to any other 
qualities. Why, it seems to me I could almost afford 
to give a thousand dollars for a thousand hens that 
would do as well as this one. You may ask, Why 
not do the same thing with bees? That is it, exact- 
ly. Why not give our strength and energies to the 
production of bees that gather honey, and fowls 
that lay egys? 


LETTUCE FOR POULTRY. 





Ir seems to me a little singular that our poultry- 
journals do not have more to say on the above sub- 
ject. We had just started a fine plat of lettuce, 
which we expected to head up about Thanksgiving 
time; but that brood of thirteen Brahmas we told 
you about went for it with such greed there would 
hardly have been a leaf left in 24 hours. We tried 
giving them corn, wheat, mashed potatoes, and 
other things; but, no, they considered thrifty rank- 
growing lettuce leaves a good deal better than any 
of it. Finally we transported the brood down to the 
carp-pond; but they found another lot of ijettuce 
down near the creek bottom, and began paying their 
respects to that. This latter patch was, however, 
so large and thrifty we thought it would grow as 
fast as they could consume it; but I tell you, 15 or 
20 half-grown Brahmas will consume a pile of let- 
tuce. Now, then, why not let them have it? Let- 
tuce-seed scattered where we have dug potatoes, or 
taken up some other crop, will make an amazingly 
rapid growth inthe fall, and it does not cost any 
thing of any account, except the seed. Some good 
old stable manure raked in with the soil will help 
the lettuce amazingly. Cabbage and lettuce will 
often start hens to laying when they will not lay 
otherwise. We have quite a quantity of Hanson 
lettuce-seed that we will send by mail at 10 cts. per 
ounce, for the above purpose, if you don’t happen 
to have seed of yourown. The seed is three or 
four years old, but it germinates beautifully, and 
pleases the Brahmas, I tell you. 





= DAIRYMEN! 


For only $1 and this adv’t we 
willsend the Dairy World, best 
and largest dairy journal publish- 
ed, (price $1) one year; one Sum- 
ner Cream Tester, price $1, for 
testing milk of 6 cows at one milk- 
ng; one Perfect Milking Tube, 

«price 50c, for cows with sore or 
obstructed teats; one Hazard’s 
Butter Making, a guide to good dairying, price 
25c—all for $1. Address THe Datry Woas, 
61 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, Samples free. 4 
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CARNIOLAN | 
QUEENS & BEES A SPECIALTY. | 


Send for Descriptive Price List and Circular. 


H. F. SHANNON, Clarksburg, 
Decatur Co., mend 


9tfd 
(“ormerly of Spring Hill.) 


BEE-HIVES, | 


One-Piece Sections, Section Cases, Frames, &€c., | 


OF SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, FROM 


SMITE & GCoOoonvDEIs1.. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES, | 
ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO,, ILL. 
Send for Price List. | 

TE have for sale 6 very good tested Italian | 
queens (1 hybrid) at $1.00 each, or $6.00 for the 
Hybrids, 35e. Send $1.02 to return your money | 
queens are sold before your order comes. 
tfdb MODEL B. HIVE CO.. W. Phil'a, Pa. | 


| 
} 


stfd 


\ 


7. 
it 
7 


Tested queens, $1.50 each; untested, 70e each: 3 | 
for $2.00; 5 for $3.00. All bees from a select im- 
ported mother. By return mail. 


litfdb D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. C0., MICH 


2 H.P. ENGINE FOR SALE. 


We have at the factory in Elmira, N. Y.,a 2H. P. 
engine and boiler that has been rigged up exactly 
as good as new in every respect. It ought to bring 
full price of a new one, but in order to get it off our 
hands we offer it for $150.00. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


379. {FRUIT TREES 


nes, Plants, ctc. 
init ee Peach,C herry, Plum, 
\ Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
lackberry, Currants, Grapes, 








] Gooseberries, &c. Send tor Catalogue 
/ J.S. COLLINS, Mocrestown, N. J. 


FOR SALE! 

The whole or part of a No.1 farm, consisting of 
400 acres, 3 miles from R. R. station and county 
seat, 50 miles from St. Louis. Would prefer to sell 
one-half only, as my brother who owns it jointly 
with me has gone back to Europe to stay, and we 
want to divide the property. Might exchange for 

usmaller place. For fuller particulars, address 
19d GUSTAVE GROSS, Greenville, Bond Co., 111. 


QUEENS ' Of the best strains, vemquted 
purely mated, $1.00 each; 6, $5. 

Satisfaction —— C ireulars and price list ieee. 
Cc Ss. D. DUVAL 

‘Spence erville, Tine. COs, Md. 


1stfdb 


LARGEST BEE-HIVE AND SECTION FAC- 
TORY IN THE WORLD. 


GREAT REDUCTION ! 


Until January Ist, we will sell at a discount. 
Write for reduced prices. 





G. B. LEWIS & CO., | 


1stfdb 


FOR SALE 6) TWO-STORY SIM- 
s plicity hives of mixed 
bees, complete, for partly comb and extracted hon- 
ey. Combs built mostly on fdn. in metal-cornered 
wired frames; honey-house 16 by 24, new, and 10 
acres of land. Also one acre of land as building-lot. 
Price $600. 17194 AUG. LEYVRAZ, Francis, Fla. 


he Watertown, Wisconsin. 








| State of cultivation; 
| ed; finely situated forstock, fruit, or grain farming: 


| and other necessary buildings. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


‘Headquarters in the South. 


FACTORY OF BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
EARLY NUCLEI, ITALIAN QUEENS. 


| atta P.L. V TALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


FoR sALe! 


350 acres good table land, % cleared and in a good 
the rest tolerably well timber- 





an ‘abundance of fruit and good spring water; good 
house with 9 rooms, garret and cellar, a large barn, 

Price $7000. 

Also 500 acres adjoining the above, 50 aeres clear- 
1, a log house and stable, some fruit, 200 acres of 
the rest nice for farming. Price 


ec 
mountain land; 


$3000. Either farm will divide well, and is a good 
site for an apiary. For particulars address 
| 17-21d H. J. STREBY, Paw Paw, W. Va. 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3sttibd 


QUEENS. 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 


Carefully reared from BEST IMPORTED. 


Italian queens (purely mated) $1 00 
(crossed or hybrid) - 40 

Nuclei, one L. orS. frame, $1.00. Add above price 
of queen. Also nice large yellow home-bred queens, 


BEES. 


$1.00. Discount_on larger orders, 19-6db 
LUTHER GRAY, midunmionitacne Fla. 
10 COTTON HIVES OF BLACK BEES 
in frame hives, with their winter stores, for 
sale. 19d W.H. THOMPSON, East Haddom, Ct. 








EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 





“Wastes will wr tiered under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error, You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. 





\ 


17-19db 


\ 


Mitfdb 


rANTED. —To exchange 10, 009 Cc uthbert raspber- 
ry roots, for beeswax, or L. foundation. 
M. ISBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N.Y. 


7. ANTED.—Beeswax. Any amount of 
beeswax, at 22 cts., cash on delivery. 
E. T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, O. 
Apiarian Supply Dealers. 


average 


TAL IAN Qu EENS.—Select tested, $1.00; second 

grade, 9c; third sr og 80c; untested and unwar- 

ranted, 60c, or $6.00 per dozen. 17-18-19d 
Dr. JOHN M. PRICE, Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fla. 


PHOROU GHBRED fowls, Brown Leghorns, 8. 3. 
Hamburgs, W. C. B. Polish, P. Rocks and Wyan- 
Wilcox & Fultz’ 


dottes, Bonney’s, Forbes’, Hawkins’, 


strains. We will sell for cash, or exchange for fdn. 
und beeswax. Price list free. 
18-19tfd A. H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio. 


{REAT BARGAIN.—2 printing-presses, 50 fonts of 
¥ type, cases, rules, leads, etc. Cost xnbout #500; 
will sell for $125. But little used. 
19-20d W. EAKLE Cass, Roseland, Essex Co., N. 


ee SALE.—I have an imported Clydesdale stal- 
lion and a good jack that I will sell low for cash, 
or will exchange for good land, improved or unim- 
proved; land in South-Central Missouri or North 
Georgia or South-W was North-Carolina prefer- 
red. KIRSCHBAUM 

een Lewis Co., Mo. 


#1; hybrid, 8 for #1. 


TALIAN QUEENS, tested, 
Fla. 


1k-20db N. ADAMS, Sorrento, Orange Co., 
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STANLEY’S 


AUTOMATIC + EXTRACTOR 


AT 10 PER CENT DISCOUNT UNTIL NOV. 15TH. 
Address G. W. STANLEY, 
20d Wy oming, N. Y. 


FOR SALE! 

The whole or part of a No.1 farm, consisting of 
400 acres, 3 miles from R. R. station and county 
seat, 50 miles from St. Louis. Would prefer to seil 
one-half only, as my brother who owns it jointly 
with me has gone back to Europe to stay, and we 
want to divide the property. Might exchange for 
asmaller place. For fuller particulars, address 
19d GUSTAVE GROSS, Greenville, Bond Co., Il. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Beeton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter cach 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 9tfb 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. sttbd 


BEES. - QUEENS. 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 


Carefully reared from BEST IMPORTED. 


Italian queens (purely mated) - - - + $10 

(crossed or hybrid) - - - 40 

Nuclei, one L. orS. frame, $1.00. Add above price 

of queen. Also nice large y éllow home-bred queens, 

$1.00. Diseount on larger orders. 19-6db 
UTHER GRAY, Orlando, Fla. 


RUBBER FOR MENDING RUBBER BOC IT'S, 


CE RUBBER SHOES, and all kinds of 
MENT, rubber goods. An article worth its 
weight in gold, for the saving of health, annoyance, 
and trouble. Printed directions for use accompany 
each bottle. Ten cents per bottle; ten bottles, 85c; 
100, $8.00. Not mailable. 

A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, Onto. 


PREPARE FOR WINTER. 


We have unequaled facilities for manufacturing 
the Root chaff hive at a great reduction from ruling 
»yrices. Mr. Zeno Doty, Grafton, Neb., writes July 
9th, “Your material, make, and »rice is far better 
than I can get anywhere else.” Send for price list 
and special prices for this fall. 16tfdb 

A. F. STAUFFER & CO., Sterling, ills. 


GOODS NEAR YOUR HOME, AT A REDUC- 
TION FROM REGULAR PRICE. 


We have the following lot of goods at the places 
named, for which we want customers. Now, it i8 
altogether likely that there is some one located not 
very far from where these goods are who will be 
ne eding just such articles, especially .if he can 
get them alittle lower than the regular price, and 
doesn’t have to pay much freight charges on them. 
In hopes that there are such persons, we append a 
list of the articles for sale, giving the present value 
of the goods and the amount we will take for each 
lot entire. We give a number to each lot, and the 
name of the place where they are being he ld, sub- 
ject to our order. Remember they are all pet- 
fect goods, just as fresh and new as if shipped 
from here. Remember, also, that at the price we 
offer them we can not break lots; each lot must go 
entire. In making your orders, please give the 
number of the lot us well as the articles contained 
in it, and thus help us to avoid mistakes. 

No. 1. Aplington, Lowa. 
Ten 2-story portico hives, complete, in flat. for comb 
honey, including m. ¢. frames, wide frames, sec- 
tions, separators, thin fdn. for sec., 7/bs. brood fdn., 
and enamel sheets. The lot foots up to $25.30. We. 
WELT WOT 10 COMMUNON- TOF ince Sfisccioscrsucstucccoacecs $22.00 
No. 8. Union City, Ind. 
1B combined stoning and honey ¢ rates flat; 90 tin 
separators for above crates; 26 pieces glass for 
above crates; 40 metal-cor =. red brood-frames in 


flat. Present Value, $4.50; will sell for...... ska ee 
No.7 Nassau, N. Y. 

200 wide frames, for 8 1-lb. sections, in flat. Worth 

$4.00; will sell for....... .. 3.78 
No. 8. Rive vetile, K. " 

500 1-Ib. 7-to-foot sections. Worth ‘2.0; will sell for .. 1.78 
No. 9. North Walton, N. 


¥. 
100 metal-cornered frames, in flat. Present value, 


SE RONNIE 65.08. careetssuccnccunes sdndagesteees 250 
No. 12 Serer Maine. 

900 sections, 446 x 5x 1716 wde,open on all four 

sides. Present value, $4 50; WES OOIELOP voi cacienss . 3.0 
No. 14. Delaware, Ohio. 

35 hottom-hoards for Simp. hives; 210 tin separators 

for combined crates. Present value, $8.75; will sell 

SOs credss RE RR ROE A ree ee oh Saas eer ee rs 7.50 
No. eat r Brook, Pa. 

100 wired m. c. brood-frames. in flat, including wire 

and tin bars. Present value, $3. 00; will sell for...... 2.78 

| No. 16. Johnson City, Tenn. 





One No.7 honey-extractor, with Lasket, estid 15 in. 

deep. Present price, $8.00; will sell for. d . 600 
No. 17. Cairo, W. Va. 
One 2 story Simp. hive. rigged complete for comb 

honey. and 5 Ibs. fdn.. &% thin, for sections, and % 

for L. frames. Present value, $5.25; will sell for..... 4.75 
No, 18. Elmira. N. Y. 

One 2-H. P. engine and boiler complete. This has 

been used some, but has been put in as good ee 

as when new. Price of a new one, a 00; will + 

Cid TOR 24554 oF 00 co 


No. 19. Le Se alle oT ul. 
6-in. foundation mill. Pre sent value $13.50; will se -. 
OF... wos eee Cede re SPeeUR Sees egescessusesrivcseds aneseocs 


ue LL ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








LARGEST BEE-HIVE AND SECTION FAC- 
TORY IN THE WORLD. 


GREAT REDUCTION ! 


Until January Ist, we will sell at a discount. 
Write for reduced prices. 

G.B. LEWIS & CO, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


2 H.P. ENGINE FOR SALE. 


We have at the factory in Elmira, N. Y.,a2H. P. 
engine and boiler that has been rigged up exactly 
as good as new in every respect. It ought to bring 
full price of a new one, but in order to get it off our 
hands we offer it for $150.00. 

Av. ROOT, Medina, oO. 


18tfdb 


V TE have for sale 6 very good tested Italian 
queens (1 hybrid) at $1.00 each, or $6.00 for the 

7. Hybrids, 35c. Send $1.02 to return your money 

if queens are sold before your order comes. 

litfdb MODEL B. HIVE CO.. W. Phil'a, Pa. 
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CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a fair demand for 
choice comb honey in 1 and 2 lb. sections, which 
brings 12@15¢c a lb. ina jobbing way, according to 
quality and neatness of package. There is alsoa 
fair retail and jobbing demand for extracted honey 
in square glass jars for table use, while the order 
trade for dark grades from manufacturers is im- 
proving. We quote extracted honey at 34%@7c on 
arrival, according to quality. Beeswaris in good 
demand, and good yellow brings readily 20c on ar- 
rival. Cuas. F. MutH & Son, 

Oct. 9, 1886. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The market for choice 
comb and extracted honey is firmer, and I am try- 
ing toestablish a little higher range of values. I 
will quote 1-lb. sections, white, 12'¢@13c; 2-lb. sec- 
tions, white, 11@12c. Dark, not wanted. Extracted, 
white, in kegs and % bbls., 6%@7; same, in tin, 
7@/s\%4: same in bbis., as to quality, 5@5%. 

Beeswax, quiet. A. V. BisHOP., 

Oct. 2, 1886. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Boston.—Honey.— We report good sales at 4@l6ce | 


for fancy 1-lb. comb; 12'e@l4e for fancy 2-lb. comb. 
Oct. 12, 1886. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
CaicaGco.—Honey.—The demand for honey is bet- 
ter, with prices unchanged from last quotations. 
Receipts are quite large, both of comb and extract- 
ed. Beeswar, %@25e. A majority of all consign- 
ments of comb honey is of excellent quality. 
Oct. 7, 1886. R. A. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, fL. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is nochange in price; 
let former quotations remain. A.C. KENDEL, 
Oct. 7, 1886. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


DetTROIT.—Honey.—There is a good supply of | 


comb honey in the commission houses, put up in 
every conceivable shape, a large proportion just as 
itcame from the hives. Buyers sort it over and 
take the most attractive first. Prices remain the 
same: viz., from 12@13¢ for the best. Dark, 10@1le. 
Beeswax, 23c. M. H. Hunt, 

Oct. 10, 1886. Bell Branch, Mich. 


For SALE.—1200 lbs. of basswood and aster boney 
for sale at 5\%c per lb., put up in li-gallon kegs. 
Sample sent on application. W. A. COMPTON, 

Lynnville, Tenn, 
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Friends:—I want your patronage. | can ship 
pure Italian queens by return mail; my stock can 
not be excelled, and I devote my whole time to 
rearing queens, and will fill your orders with my 
own hands. Satisfaction guaranteed. One untest- 
ed queen for 80 cts.; two, $1.50; or any larger num- 
ber at 70 cts. each. Send for circular on the *‘Com- 
ing Bee.” 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE! 


Will deliver on board cars at Shreveport, La., full 
colonies of bees with untested queen, for $3.25 each 
(9 frames). Make P.O. orders payable at Shreve- 
port, La., and address your orders to 


CHAS. KINCSLEY, 
Benton, Bossier Parish, La. 


Swi LOOK HERE! if you want something that 


will hold all sorts of smal! things, as papers, al- 

manacs, letters, magazines, cards. etc., and do it 
quick, before it gets lost or blown away, or the baby 
tears it, send |Oc. for an Acme Paper-Holder; 
two, 15c.; five. 2he.; twelve. KOc. Agents wanted. 
Address N. E. JOHNSON, Medina, O. 


ADANT®’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 
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BEE-KEEPERS' |AGAZINE 


eo nanetainn TO se 


25 Cents Per Year. 


FROM JANUARY FIRST, (887. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


BARRYTOWN. N. Y. 


The Chapman Honey-Plant, 


20-1db 





| 
[n accordance 
with a previous no- 
tice!in bee-periodi- 
cals. I am now pre- 
pared to fill orders 
for the seed of the 
above plant at the 
following prices : 
'e OZ.. $1;°1 02., #2; 
2 02., $33.4 0z., $5; 
% |b., $8. 
contains from 1600 
to 1800).seeds. On 
account of extreme 
drought my stock 
of seed is limited, 
and persons order- 
ing will be served 
in’ rotation. ‘The 
seed should be 
sown in the early 
spring, and genera! 
directions for cul- 
tivation will be giv- 
en on each puck- 
age. 
r This plant is not 
an obnoxious weed, 
and is as easily 
eradicated 1 as$ clo- 
ver. Having care- 
tee watched its 
habits of growth, 
and its honey-pro- 
ducing qualities for the past six years, f believe 
those who commence its cultivation in a liberal 
way will be better pleased than by commencing 
with a small quantity of seed. It has been tested 
by prominent bee-keepers all the way from Ver- 
mont to Nebraska and Ontario. We refer to the 
report of the committee appointed by the North- 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association held at De- 
troit in 1885. The committee reported at the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., convention held Oct. 12th to Mth, and 
their report will be found in all bee-periodicals pub- 
lishing the,report of that convention. 

Write all orders plainly, and give your postoffice 
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address in full. 
H. CHAPMAN, 
Versaiiles, Cattaraugus Co., N.Y. 





~ 40-Horse-Power Engine for Sale, 


Our new automatic cut-off 90 horse-power engine 
is now driving the machivery ip all our buildings. 
Now, we want to dispose of our old 40-horse-power en- 
gine which has done such faithful work for us for 
the last eight years. It is a standard plain engine, 
Lord & Bowler make, 12x20, with a 9-foot balance- 
wheel and a 6-foot fly-wbeel. We will offer it, put 
in good repairs, for $350.00. We will throw in the 
stone upon which the bed-plate is bolted, free of 
charge. For further particulars, write ‘us. Whom 
shall we hear from first? 





A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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